





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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THE 


Turs is an exquisite engraving, and cannot fail to 
eratity the eye of the beholder. There is much of 
romance connected with its history. It stands upon a 
rock so small that its foundations cover it; and is, in 
itself, an object so picturesque, that it would arrest the 
eye though it possessed no legend to attract the sym- 
pathy. 

This Tower, so runs the tale, was erected by a former 
Sultan, as a residence for his only daughter, of whom 
it was foretold by the astrologers that she would, be- 
fore she completed her eighteenth year, be destroyed 
by a serpent. Every precaution was taken to over- 
come destiny ; but it was not to be—an adder, accident- 
ally concealed in a box of figs, fastened upon the 
hand of the princess, and she was found dead on her 
sofa. 

The poets love to sing the adventures of the Persian 
Prince who delivered the imprisoned beauty on a night 
of storm, when there was no tell-tale moon to reveal 
the enterprise to jealous guards and watchful sentinels ; 
and when the wild waves of the Propontis were lashing 
themselves to foam against the rocky shores of Asia, 
while the hoarse gusts which swept down from the 
Black Sea, driving the current of the Bosphorus madly 
before them, swelled the midnight diapason, and was 
sweeter than the voice of the bulbul of Nishapor in the 
ears of the lovers. 

But neither has the sober historian passed it by ; and 
pretty and fanciful as may be the fables which we have 
quoted, we are bound in turn to treat the subject more 
gravely ; and to admit that the island-fortress owed its 
erection to a more rational impulse than obedience to a 
wild dream, or the desire to counteract a still wilder 
prophecy. 

The Tower was originally built by the Emperor 
Manuel, for the purpose of communicating with the 
point of coast occupied by the Serai Bornou, by means 
ofan iron chain, which, on the approach of a hostile 
fleet, was drawn across the whole mouth of the strait, 
protecting both the harbor and the channel froin the 
occupancy of the intruders. No trace of this ingenious 
expedient now remains, except the Tower, and the his- 
: By 


whatever name it is called, it is a very pleasing object 


torian is consequently as traditional as the poet. 


SCARLET AND WHITE- 


This is another of the beautiful flowers that grow so 
luxuriantly in South America, and is a species of what 
iscalled Prervsa. It inhabits the summit of the Or- 
gan Mountains, in Brazil, at an elevation of 6857 feet 
above the level of the sea; growing in large patches, in 
moist, exposed places, flowering in March and April. 
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from both shores, and stands amid the waves like the 
guardian of the strait. 

The Maiden’s Tower, says Miss Pardoe, is now the 
plague-hospital of the Turks: and his heart must be 
atrophised indeed who can look around on the bright 
and beautiful scene amid which it stands, and not feel 
how much the bitter pang of the plague-smitten must 
be enhanced by the contrast of all around them with 
their own probable fate—for, alas! the long gaze of the 
sickening victim is too frequently his last! The dying 
wretch passes to his infected home on the blue sea, 
with those magnificent shores stretching away into the 
distance, far beyond his failing vision—to be carried to 
his narrow chamber, probably to die—cut off from his 
fellow-men—from all the glory and the majesty around 
him—surely no after-pang can be so keen as that which 
grapples at his heart during his brief voyage to the 
Maiden’s Tower! 

Rapidly darts forward the slender caique (boat); it 
shoots from the shore like a wild bird—no sound of 
revelry, no shout of greeting, no pealing laughter, her- 
alds its departure—the sturdy rowers bend to their oars ; 
the resisting waters yield before the vigorous stroke— 
there is no pause—no interval—the errand is contagion 
—the freight is death! The eyes are dim that roll 
languidly in their sockets: the lips are livid that quiver 
with agony in lieu of words: the brow is pale and 
clammy that is turned upwards to the cloudless sky— 
the hands are nerveless that are flung listlessly across 
the panting breast—and as men watch from afar the 
rapid progress of the laden boat, their own breath comes 
thickly, and their pulses throb; and, when they at 
length turn aside to pursue their way, they move on- 
ward with a slower and less steady step—their brows 
are clouded—they have looked upon the plague ! 

But the gaol is gained, and the boat has discharged 
its gloomy freight. All around is life, and light, and 


loveliness. The surface of the channel is crowded 
with boats, filled with busy human beings, hurrying 
onward in pursuit of pleasure or of gain; a thousand 


The 


water-fowl past the Maiden’s Tower, and few within 


sounds are on the wind. swift boats dart like 
them waste a thought upon the anguish which it con- 


ceals! 


_AARAARALALAL ALP P 


FLOWERED PREPUSA. 

It is the third species of the genus which has been 
detected, all of which are remarkable for their large and 
showy flowers. ‘This species was discovered in March, 
1841, and dedicated by the discoverer, Mr. Gardner, to 
Sir W. T. Hooker, and hence known by the name of 
Prepusa Hookeriana. It was drawn by Miss E. Durham. 
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OR, THE IMPRISONED 


BY PROF. J. 


“ As every body hath its shadow, 


Anna Maria Emery was a very pretty and interest- 
ing child, in her thirteenth year. She became an 
orphan at the age of ten, when an aunt, living in Wil- 
mington, adopted her. Up to this time she had had 
her own way. But on receiving her, her aunt, who 
was a very respectable lady, devoted all her time and care 
to her education, both as it respected her mind and 
heart. Their abode was a very neat two story brick 
house on an eminence backing the business part of the 
town, from the parlor windows of which there was a 
fine view. There was the Delaware river, a league 
distant to the eastward, a mile or more in breadth, 
flowing down towards the sea, looking like a great 
moving lake. Its surface was sometimes dark and 
rough, and at others, bright and shining like a mirror 
of silver. It was always relieved by more or less white- 
winged vessels, some sailing up towards Philadelphia, 
others standing down bound to some foreign port. ‘Two 
or three times a day the mammoth passenger steamers 
would be seen passing up and down with great swift- 
ness, leaving upon the water a long line of white foam, 
and upon the air a longer train of dark rolling smoke. 
This was a view that Anna Maria loved to gaze upon, 
especially early in the morning when the rising sun 
flooded with gold the whole surface of the wide water. 
To the south was visible the church spire of New 
Castle, and the only shaded avenue leading to it from 
Wilmington. The town of Wilmington, with its lines 
of brick dwellings; its plain but substantial churches, 
and its many fine streets, lay before her like a picture 
laid upon a table upon which she was looking down. 
She could see the vessels at the wharves, and trace the 
beautiful meanderings of the graceful Brandywine on 
which the town stands, till, after doubling on itself and 
evolving its serpentine folds amid the extensive mea- 
dows between the town and the Delaware, it finally 
lost itself in that majestic flood. 

The agricultural scenery around the town was also 
attractive, and gave indications of peace and plenty. 
Surrounded by such scenes, Anna Maria became a 
lover of nature. Her judicious aunt taught her how to 
discriminate what she beheld, and to select the beau- 
tiful! so that there was nothing in nature that was 
striking or remarkable, either in the changing wood- 
lands of autumn, or in the varied shapes and hues of 
the clouds, or in the different aspects of the river, in 
storm and sunshine, that escaped her tasteful eye. 

She was not only taught to admire and appreciate 
and love the beautiful in nature ; but the beautiful and 
true in character. She felt that goodness is reflected 
a hundred fold back upon the heart, and carries with 
itself its own reward ; she also saw that evil is reflected 
upon the heart, and also carries with it its own punish- 
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so every sin hath its punishmert.” 


ment. She had been taught the latter of thes 
portant truths, both of which have a bearing upon a 
circumstances of daily life, by experience, painful 
severe: she had also proved the former, by experier 
to be as pleasing as the other was painful. 

Her first lesson was in her tenth year, soon after gh; 
came to her aunt’s house, and when she was under. 
going that moral process of the heart when wron: 
doing is daily giving place to well-doing, till the ¢ 
duct becomes right and the character is formed on jys 
and immovable principles. When she was thi ese 
she had attained such conduct and character, thanks : 
her good aunt’s example and teachings ; but at the ay 
of ten this character was just forming. Some progress, 
indeed, had been made in subduing the native ey 
her heart, for naturally her temper was quick, her anger 
violent, and her spirit wilful; but she was not yer 
under the control of the right principle. Sometiny 
she would prevaricate ; at others deceive ; at others 
quarrelsome with’ her school-fellows ; and again be dis 
obedient to her aunt. 

This excellent and wise lady saw exactly what k 
of character she had to deal with. She saw that An- 
na Maria was a sensible girl, and possessed a ¢ 
heart and generous feelings ; and that she only wanted 
proper culture and discipline to make an excell 
woman—a good wife and mother; for to this ent 
should be the aim of the education of all girls. She 
saw that she must be firm with her, and at the same ti 
gentle ; that she must command her respect and win hier 
confidence before she could expect to have that influenc 
over her which was necessary to enable her to remouli 
her character. We will now see how she was taugiit 
the truths above stated, viz: that both evil and good 
carry their own reward with them. 

One morning, after Anna Maria had been a for- 
night with her aunt, they were in the garden together: 
her aunt, who was a maiden lady by the name of Mis 
Sefton, carrying in her hand a green watering pot! 
water her plants, which she was very fond of doing her- 
self. She had seen that Anna Maria cared nothing ! 
flowers, and as she knew that love for flowers « 
plants purifies and elevates our human nature, great) 
refining the mind and expanding the heart’s affections 


and is also a resource for many a sad and lonely hou, 


she resolved to try and teach her to love them. 
“ Anna, dear,” she said to her niece. Anna Mani 


as she spoke had just succeeded in shutting up a bee 


in the cup of a tall, beautiful, snow-white Indian lily, »y 
pinching together its rim, and was listening delighted) 
to the angry buzzing of the prisoner, heedless of th 
ruin she had caused to the graceful flower. 

“What say, aunt?” she answered, covering 
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fower with her apron to conceal what she was 
doing: 

« Come here, and look at this lovely ear-drop, of the 

most brilliant coral hue,” she said, lifting the pendant 
fower of the Fuschia. “ You love jewelry, and you 
certainly will admire this, which is one of nature's 
iewels !”” 
, Anna Maria removed her fingers from the top of the 
crushed cup and ran quickly away to escape the bee ; 
but before she had got three steps he flew at her and 
sung her upon the neck with such severity that she 
screamed with the pain, greatly to the alarm of her 
aunt, who knew not what had been going forward. 

“Qh, the bee! the bee! 
answered, crying, in reply to her aunt’s inquiries. 

It began to swell, and her aunt took her into 


He has stung me!” she 


the house and obtained an onion, cut in halves, and 
placed upon it until the inflammation subsided. It 
was soon well, and in half an hour they returned to 
the garden, as Miss Sefton had not done watering her 
plants. She again drew Anna Maria’s attention to 
the beautiful drop, like a coral ear-ring, of the Fuschia. 

Anna Maria admired it very much ; and as her aunt 
pointed out the elegance of the shape of the top part, 
the symmetry of the bell, the pendant stamen, like gold 
drops, and the delicate grace with which it was sus- 
pended from its elastic stem, she became deeply in- 
terested. . 

After admiring it, she was silent a little while and 
then asked thoughtfully,— 

“ Aunt, do you think God made this so pretty !” 

“Why, yes, my child! Why do you ask?” 

“ Because it is so delicate, and so like an 
and I thought it must be wicked to make it !” 

“ Wicked!” repeated her aunt, surprised. 


-ar-ring ; 


“Yes, aunt. I recollect I was in a jeweler’s once, 
who was a religious man, and he was mending a coral 
ear-ring, (but it was’nt so pretty as this,) when another 
religious man came in, who said he ought not to spend 
his time about such vanities of life, and that it was his 
duty, as a church member, to refuse to do such work. 
Now here is the most beautiful natural ear-drop I ever 
saw, that God himself has made !”’ 

“Such views as this man’s, are the result of educa- 
tion with some, and of conscientious motives with others. 
Possibly they are right; but it seems to me that if such 
men had made the world, we should have had no flow- 
ers, nor plants, nor beauty of colors! They would 
have made no singing birds, nor none of the count- 
less objects which are given us by our wise and good 
Creator to delight the eye and heart of man !”’ 

“But it is strange to think that God, who is so 
great, should be pleased to make a flower like this, and 
that, and all these beautiful plants around us, each dif- 
ferent from the other, yet all beautiful. 
who is so great and wise, who made the skies, and the 


How can God, 


ocean, make a flower just to please us ?” 

“Flowers are the play of God’s wisdom, if you can 
comprehend my meaning. They are the’ repose of 
his strength! That they are made for our gratification 
alone, is proved from the fact that many of them can be 
put to no practical utility. They are the manifestations 
of Divine love and goodness. See how pleasantly they 
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delight the eye, how delicately they regale the sense of 
We shall find out 


much of the love and goodness of God by studving 


smell with their sweet perfume. 


him in flowers. To gaze upon the heavens in a starry 
night fills the soul with ideas of his glorious power, 
and the magnificence of his strength ; to contemplate 
the ocean, and ranges of mountains, impresses the 
mind with his greatness; but in the beautiful world 
of flowers, and gems, and singing birds, we behold and 
realize his love and goodness !” 

“T think I shall always love flowers,” said Anna 
Maria with enthusiasm. “I never thought so nruch 
of them before !”’ 

“T hope you will, dear! ‘The cultivation and care 
of them will daily make you wiser and better !”’ 

“ What is wonderful, is the endless variety of the 


How 


good and kind it was in Him, to have made such a 


forms and colors of the flowers and leaves! 


Here is 
one as crimson as blood that looks like a vase with ar- 


number, all so different and yet all beautiful. 


rows painted on it and a wreath of gold upon the 
edge! Here is one that is shaped like an urn, with 
cover and all, and it stands in a beautiful star of green 
and yellow. I never conceived any thing so elegant! 
It is like 
a golden bugle in shape, spotted with rich brown 


And this one I don’t know how to describe! 


specks, that look like humming birds’ eves! and here 
is a purple pitcher with a graceful handle to it, and it 
is half filled with dew! and how curious this is, aunt! 
It looks like a beautiful blue and purple bee, half con- 
cealed in the leaves, the bee part of the flower! I can 
see its very wings and feet! Can God have made 
such a flower!” 

“ Yes, my child! The works of our good Father 
in Heaven are infinite in variety and are the manifes- 
tations of all that is beautiful and pleasing ; nothing is 
trivial in his sight, though in our sinful pride, it may 
seem soto us. But if we were good and holy, all 
things would be to us as they are in the sight of an- 
gels, to whom nothing is trivial, because God has 
stamped his greatness upon all. But your remark re- 
minded me of a beautiful Persian fable, which ac- 
counts for the variety of flowers in this manner. It 
says that at the Creation, God having made the world 
with its oceans, mountains, forests, and plains, gave the 
adorning of it to angels. Each angel created what 
his fancy dictated. One the spotless lily ; another the 
beautiful rose; another the tulip; another the gor- 
geous hydrangia; another the queenly dahlia; ano- 
ther the daisy ! each according to their several tastes. 
This is a very poetical thought; but it should never 
take any place in the heart to the expulsion of that 
true feeling of admiration which elevates the soul to 
God, the creator of all things.” 

Thus spoke the wise aunt—in all that she said, seek- 
ing to open the mind and purify the heart of her niece. 
In the meanwhile they had insensibly approached the 
lily, which Anna Maria was trying to keep as far away 
from as possible; for she saw, in glancing towards it, 
that she had not only crushed the flower in her fingers, 
but in pulling her apron off in her hurry to get away, 
had broken its stem; and it hung drooping towards the 
ground. The instructions of her aunt had now taught 
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her to value flowers, and she felt sorry at the mischief 
she had thoughtlessly done—for flowers had till now 
ever been to her of no more consequence than the leaf 
of a tree. She feared that her aunt would see it; for 
she saw, with her new knowledge, that it was a very 
beautiful and rare flower that she had ruined. 

“Aunt, tell me the name of that beautiful scarlet 
flower,” she said, taking her hand to draw her towards 
the opposite end of the conservatory, which was filled 
with a large number and variety of the most beautiful 
plants. 

Pleased to see her take so ready an interest in flow- 
ers, her aunt said, “it is a cluster of Verbena. There 
are great varieties of them, all equally beautiful. But 
I want first to water and to show you my graceful 
Indian lily. It is the only one in this country, and—” 
Here her eyes fell on the broken plant, and an exclama- 
tion of surprise and sorrow escaped her. ‘The emo- 
tion however was but for a moment. Accustomed tc 
control her feelings under all circumstances, she sup- 
pressed her vexation and grief at this sad spectacle, and 
going to it, said, calmly, 

“This is the flower I spoke of, dear! I am sorry 
that you cannot see it in its beauty! By some acci- 
dent it has got broken! I regret it most, because I 
intended to send it, and had actually promised it, to 
grace the next fair! The cat must have got in and 
broken it!” 

“T saw the cat by the door a little while ago,” said 
Anna Maria, coloring. “I expect it must have been 
her!” 

“ What a pity!” sighed the lady, gazing sadly at 
the flower. Suddenly she stooped down and examined 
it more closely, for she thought she saw the marks of 
fingers on the sullied petal. She was not deceived. 
The impression of the fingers, with the peculiar concen- 
tric lines that are on every body’s fingers, and which 
are leit behind when they are placed on warm wax, 


_ was plainly visible on the white waxen texture of the 


lily. “No! It was not the cat!” said Miss Sefton. 
“ Some one has taken hold of it and rudely broken it. 
Could it have been you, Anna Maria ?” 

“Oh, aunt, the gate is open and the cow is coming 
into the garden to eat up every one of the flowers,” all 
at once cried the culprit, hurrying out of the conserva- 
tory as fast as she could run, as if she had not heard 
her aunt’s question. 


Heedless how she went, so she got away from hey 
aunt, Anna Maria ran in the direction of the gate. 
which was not open, nor was there any cow to be so, 
But to make her aunt believe there was, she shoyto 
as if to a cow, and when she reached the gate, whic! 
was half hid by a tree, she threw it open and pretend 
to be driving her out. The gate was heavy, and jy 
coming to, before she could clear herself from it, it ea) 
to with a slamb and caught her fingers in the crevice, 

The shrieks brought her aunt to her assistance, \ 
as soon as she could, released her. But she was very 
badly hurt. ‘T'wo of the nails were crushed and bleed. 
ing, and it was plain she would have to lose them 
She was taken into the house and the doctor was sey; 
for, who said it was barely possible to save her for 
finger from being amputated at the nail-joint. 

In a few weeks she got nearly well again, but for 
whole month she had to keep her hand bound up. Shy 
had time enough to reflect upon her misfortune during 
this time, and she saw that she had been justh 
punished. But her aunt did not know either of her 
bad conduct in crushing the lily and imprisoning th; 
bee, for which she was punished by its sting ; nor of | 
falsehood about the cow and gate, for which she was 
punished by the jamming of her fingers. These les. 
sons, however, made a deep impression upon her, and 
she brought to mind what her aunt had told her, that 
wrong-doing is always followed by suffering, just as 
effect follows cause in nature; and that every sin has 
its punishment ; as also every active virtue its reward, 
She, therefore, resolved to escape, henceforth, pain an 
suffering, by carefully keeping from doing wrong ; and, 
by doing good, obtain the rewards of virtue. This reso- 
lution she perseveringly maintained, until she found it 
easicr to do right than before it had been to do wrong; 
while the consciousness of doing well filled her mind 
with peace, and made her bosom the home of a sweet 
and serene happiness, known only to those who ¢e- 
light in being good. At the age of thirteen her charae- 
ter was perfectly established on the basis of rectitude, 
which we are confident no after time or change of cir- 
cumstances will move. She is as certain to grow uy 
and become an ornament to society as the tree thati 
trained and bent to grow upright by a skilful garden: 
will become a stately tree, beautiful to the eye and 


affording shelter and shade to those who need it, 1 


sunshine and in rain. 


— ese 


LOVERS AND HUSBANDS.—A THOUGHT. 


BY GARRICK. 


Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore 

That a lover once blest is a lover no more, 

Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught 

That prudence must cherish what beauty has caught. 


Use the man whom ye wed like your favorite guitar, 
Though there's music in both, they're both apt to jar. 
How tuneful and soft, from a delicate touch! 

Not played on too roughly, nor handled too much. 


The linnet and sparrow that feed from your hand, 
Grow fond at your kindness and come at command ; 
Exert with your husband the same happy skill, 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tamed at your will 


Be gay and good humored, complying and kind ; 

Turn the chief of yourcare from your face to your mind 
* Tis there that the wife may her conquest improve, 
And Hymen will rivet the fetters of Love. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR 


BY MRS. 






We have not yet been able to bring this amusing sketch to 
a close, from the fact that it is still in course of publication in 
one of the English periodicals, where it appears originally. 

Any portion of it, however, has its moral, and it is not ab- 
eolutely necessary to have the whole of it, to discover the ob- 
oor of the writer. But as we doubt not that the readers of the 
‘Garland feel a deep interest in the movements of the Robertses, 
and especially in the final disposition of Bertha, we continue 
it in this volume, simply making a few explanatory remarks 
for the satisfaction of new subscribers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts are travelling on the Continent, for the 
avowed purpose of showing off their twodaughters, and “bring- 
ing them out,” and to give to their hopeful son, who is somewhat 
wilder and wickeder than he ought to be, the benefits to he de- 
rived from travelling. The old gentleman is a simple London 
hanker, on rather a small scale, and with rather asmall income, 
and so far i8 necessary to the family. Further than that, he 
js treated by them all as a mere cypher, and without refine- 
ment, ambition or management, whilst the mother is repre- 
sented as being a Woman of extraordinary parts, and priding 
perself as bringing up her children genteelly. At Paris, they 
accidentally fell in with two elderly ladies, widows, to whose 
care a Miss Bertha Harrington had been committed by her fa- 
ther, with an allowance of five hundred pounds a year, one 
hundred of which she was to have for pocket money, and the 
balance to he retained by those who should be kind enough to 
take care Of ber. One of these ladies was Bertha’s aunt, and 
she made many complaints to Mrs. Roberts about the girl's 
being sad, and very troublesome to her, &c. At lengih Mrs. 
Roberts, in the kindness of her heart, having an eye to the 
five hundred pounds a year, proposed to receive her into her 
family, to accompany her daughters on their travels. The 
proposal was gladly accepted, and Bertha was at once trans- 
ferred to the care of the Robertses. In addition to the five 
hundred pounds a year, Mrs. Roberts aiso Jearned that she 
would have a large fortune in herown right. Being a manag- 
ing woman, She immediately determined on her son's marry 
ing Bertha, and as the latter seemed to be very sad and dis- 
pirited, caused by the recent loss of her mother, she wus set 
down by all the Robertses as an idiot, with whom they could 
doas they pleased. The son, however, treated her very cava- 
lierly, though he made up his mind to make her his wife some- 
time When it suited him. Leaving Paris, they arrived at 
Raden-Baden. where, by an accident on the road, they became 
slightly acquainted with certain young gentlemen, Lord Lyn- 
berry, Mr. Montgomery, and Wilham Vincent Harrington, 
Lyuberry’s tutor, and, as it turned out, a distant relative of 
Bertha, who met them afterwards ata bail, where they paid 
the young ladies very marked attention; but especially did 
Miss Bertha receive particular notice, to the great chagrin of 
the Misses Roberts. 

These two young ladies and their amiable mamma, threw 
themselves in the way of the young gentlemen on all possible 
oceasions, and met them at every opportunity at balls, parties, 
picknicks, &c., and used their best exertions to bring them to 

declaration.” ‘They, however, had no other object in view 
than present amusement, and after having remained at Baden 
as long as they thought proper, they suddenly announced their 
intention of departing for Rome, which they did without 
regret, except Vincent, between whom and Bertha had sprung 
up feelings of tenderness and regard. Nosooner had they gone, 
than the Misses Roberts insisted upen following them, and 
alter much argument, intermixed with a good deal of scolding, 
™ y prevailed upon their mamma to consent to their wishes. 
"hey therefore started in pursuit of the young gentlemen, but 
on arriving at Rome they were sadly disappointed at not find 
ing them there, they having taken a different route, and 
stopped on the road. The Kobertses, however, after much 
tort, and by means of some introductory letters which they 
carried, obtained admission to the parties of one Mrs. Horace 
Hopperton, a woman of fashion, and giving fashionable par- 
ties weekly. This, in a great measure, compensated the Miss- 
¢s Roberts for the loss of their male friends. Mr. Roberts, Jr., 
isstill resolved, as he always has been, to marry Bertha when 
he gets ready, notwithstanding the apparent good understand- 
ing between her and Vincent. Ep. 

























































The anticipation of brilliant results from the intro- 
duction to Mrs. Horace Hopperton were fully and 
immediately verified, and once again the Robertses 
found themselves moving in the gayest circle that the 
place, which for the time being they called their home, 
worded. It may truly be said of them that on this 
and all similar occasions, they very strictly obeyed the 
good-humored maxim which bids us “look on every 
hing on its best side. Had they done the reverse 
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they might have discovered in the briliant-looking 
throng which filled that lady’s three saloons, several 
individuals whom they would have run out of the room 
to avoid in home bred England; but they scorned to 
bestow their attentions while on their travels upon any 
thing so contemptible as mere personal character, and 
devoting their observations entirely to the brighter side 
of the picture, they perceived to their unspeakable de- 
light that they were again ‘‘ keeping company’’ (to 
use their own phrase,) with persons to whom their 
own station in society gave them no right to approach. 
This was enough. 

In short, Mrs. Horace Hopperton was one of those 
persons who, having plenty of money, contrive to find 
some charm of the genuine kind (sovereign for “ con- 
juring fools into a circle,’’) by which they collect 
princes and gamblers, cardinals and ribald infidels, 
ambassadors and broken merchants, English peeresses 
and French actresses, under their roof, with no other 
condition annexed, than that they should be, or at least 
seem to be, tolerably well dressed. 

Rome was by no means very full when the delighted 
Robertses were first installed among the habitual visit- 
ors of Mrs. Horace Hopperton’s splendid palazzo. 
November was not yet over, and many of those who 
proposed to make the eternal city their winter resi- 
dence had not yet arrived, so that in truth they were 
quite a treasure to her. None but ladies who give a 
dancing soiree every week, can be aware of the value 
of such an importation as the two pretty Misses Rob- 
erts, and their well-dressed brother. Mrs. Horace 
Hopperton had been greatly pleased also by the bonnet 
and cloak of Mrs. Roberts at their first interview, nor 
was she at all insensible to the name of Sir Christo- 
pher Harrington, Bertha’s father, whose title, on refer- 
ring to her baronetage, she found to be of a very 
respectably old creation; but when she saw the whole 
group in full ball costume, their white shoulders dis- 
played to the fullest possible extent, and their pecu- 
liarly small waists braced into such miniature dimen- 
sions as must of necessity set every body talking of 
them, she was perfectly enchanted. She civilly 
lamented the absence of Miss Harrington, who had 
declined coming with them, (as she was not fond of 
such displays,) but was too well satisfied with those 
who were present, to think much of the absent, and 
before the evening was half over, it was evident that 
she meant to be on terms of very affectionate intimacy 
with the mother and daughters, and of pleasant playful 
familiarity with the son. 

Here they also met the Princess Yabiolporakiosky, 
the name and rank of whose husband were of high 
nobility, though the autocrat of all the Russias had 
thought it best, in consequence of a bon-mot which 
had been reported to him as having been uttered by 
the prince, to request him to take up his abode for a 
few years in Siberia; and as to the beauty of her 
smiles, it would have been difficult to find any more 
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universally, or more deservedly popular. The Princess 
Yabiolporakiosky was, in truth, a very beautiful wo- 
man. ‘The accident which had befallen her husband 
in the manner above related, had induced her to ask 
the emperor’s permission to travel, which had been 
graciously granted, and this was the fair creature’s 
second winter in Italy. 

No previous success of the Roberts family had pro- 
duced sensations of more unmixed delight among them, 
than did the manner in which they were received by 
all to whom they were presented on this eventful 
evening. 

In short, the evening’s amusement was perfect in 
every feature, and when, as they drove home, Maria 
said, addressing her companions en masse, “ Did you 
ever spend a more agreeable evening in your life?” 
the word “ never” was most cordially uttered in reply 
by them all. 

So far all was well, nay, more than well, despite the 
heavy disappointment which had greeted their arrival, 
and Rome, from the “ dirtiest, dullest old place they 
had ever seen,’’ had already become in their estimation 
one of the most enchanting residences in the world. 
That night Mrs. Roberts and her three children went 
to bed in a state of perfect contentment. The past, 
an all its difficulties, its fears, and its regrets, vanished 
from the memories of all ; their dropping to sleep was 
delicious, and their dreams ecstatic. But at an early 
hour on the following morning Mrs. Roberts contrived 
to get her three children round her, and though still 
looking, on the whole, vastly more light-hearted than 
she had done since the Lynberry, and the Montgom- 
ery, had left Baden, she said to them, in an accent in 
which considerable anxiety might be detected : 

* And now, dears, what do you think we must do 
about a carriage? I had certainly completely made up 
my mind that for this winter we must content our- 
selve with hiring one, when we absolutely could not 
do without it; but now, your poor father is positively 
killing himself with anxiety about the money—and 
yet—it really is very difficult to decide—every thing 
seems to open before us so brilliantly, doesn’t it? Do 
tell me, dears, what you think I ought to do ?” 

Maria looked at her elder sister, and so did Edward 
too, but as he did so he shrugged his shoulders, ard 
said, “ The question in my opinion lies in a nut-sbell— 
I should not suppose there could be two opinions on 
the subject.” 

‘** Nor I either, I confess,” said Agatha. “ As to my 
father’s nervous vagaries, ma’am, he has been subject 
to them as long as I can remember any thing. Don’t 
you recollect the way he put himself into, the year be- 
fore last, when you proposed my having riding lessons ? 
I had the lessons though, a dozen of them, and he was 
never a bitthe worse for it. And to tell you the truth, 
ma‘am, my own opinion decidedly is, that if your plans 
and views respecting us, are to be dependent on my 
father’s whims, you have done very very wrong to 
bring us abroad. The doing so was decidedly a great 
effort, a very great eflort—it showed great courage and 
decision of character on your part, for of course we all 
know that you were the author of the scheme; and I 
cannot but think that if you will recall to mind the sort 


of society to which we were accustomed in |] 
and then contrast it with that in which we wer . 
flatteringly received last night, you will be ready, 
allow that, so far, all your hopes have been realize) » 

“They have, indeed, Agatha, and more—oh 
thousand times more than realized! 
won’t deny that in a pecuniary point of view s, 
coming abroad has no¢ answered so well as [ was led 
But on this point [ have sure), 
no reason to blame myself. I suspect that the peor ' 
from whom I got my information did not get into ;), 
sort of society that we have done, and this of course ;, 
quite sufficient to account for the difference.” 

“ Most certainly it is, ma’am,” replied Agatha, wii} 
a little langh that seemed to throw ridicule upon the 
idea that there could be any doubt about it; + 
though I never, as I am sure you will allow, make yoy 
fine speeches, but on the contrary, speak my real 
opinion on all subjects with the most perfect sincerity 
I must say that [ think the manner in which you have 
managed to bring us forward, and place us, as yoy 
have done, in the very first class of European society, 
does you infinite honor. And I certainly shall be very 


to expect it would do. 


sorry, not only for our sakes, but for yours, if you 
suffer your plans and manner of going on to be para. 
lyzed by the weakness of my father’s character—who 
is evidently, poor man, very fast declining into old age 
Some people do grow old so much 
I don’t suppose that he is 
much above ten years your senior, yet [ am sure any 
one would suppose he was twenty or thirty years 


and imbecility. 
sooner than others ! 


older than you are.” 

“ Yes, poor dear man! he certainly is growing o|! 
apace ; I see it as plainly as you do, Agatha,” rejiiei 
Mrs. Roberts, pitifully shaking her false curls; “ bu’ 
still, you know, it is Avs signature, and not mine that 
must bring us the supplies ; and as he never ceased «| 
the time we were at Baden to make a fuss about our 
constantly having a carriage, I em afraid I shall find « 
very hard work to make him consent to it here. Aud 
yet I confess I do not see how it is possible for us to 
get on without it.” 

“Out of the question, ma’am, utterly out of the 
question,” returned Agatha. 
better at once to make up our minds to refuse all inv: 
tations, and to pass the rest of our winter at Ki 
exactly in the manner in which we passed the firs 
week, than to beguile ourselves with the belief that we 
can associate with such people as we were introduced 
to last night, without having a carriage.” 

“Good gracious, Agatha! don’t say that!” er 
claimed Maria, with a look and voice of the deepe# 
“I do think it would be quite too herd 
upon me, after I have exerted mysclf as I have done, 
and roused all my proper pride to bear the disappoit': 
ment of not finding Lynberry here with proper spi"; 
I do think it will be too hard upon me, Agatha, if you 
try to persuade mamma that it will be best for us \ 
give up going out! I am sure that as far as I am cor 
cerned, I would a thousand times rather walk to th 
parties in mud boots, and deliberately sit down in the 
anti-room and take them off before the eyes of all th 
servants than not go to them at all. 


* Tt would be infinitely 


But I don’t 6; 
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Agatha, that I think it would be wise in mamma to 
make us do it. Nor do I in my heart believe it abso- 
jutely necessary.” 

«Well, my dears, if you would all of you make up 
sour minds together, to try such a scheme, I won't 
throw any difficulties in the way of it. I dare say I 
could have a stout pair of clogs made that would keep 
my feet dry, and with good cloaks and umbrellas, ove 
may doa great deal. And I own I quite agree with 
Maria in thinking that it wou/d be much better to 
walk to the parties than not to go at all, and pass our 
time in the horrid dismal way we did last week,” said 
Mrs. Roberts. 

Had not the indignation of Agatha at this proposal 
heen really too great to leave her the power of speak- 
ing, her mother would not have reached the conclusion 
of her last speech without interruption; but having at 
length found breath, she said, with flashing eyes and 
energetic aspect, “I must beg that I may not be forced 
tolisten to such absurdities, ma’am, as you and Maria 
have just thought fit to utter. I am in earnest, and if 
you are in jest, I request that you would be pleased to 
tell me so, I can employ my time better than in 
listening to such very absurd plaisanteries. Without 
the carriage we should be placed without the pale of 
good society. And that, ruat, once submitted to, I 
should care not a straw, as far as I am concerned, for 
any thing else that could happen to me.” 

“TItis impossible not to admire your noble feelings, 
my dearest Agatha,” returned her mother, touched to 
the very heart by such a display of high-minded supe- 
riority; “and yet, my dear, if you will quietly think 
of it for a minute, you will see that it is not my admir- 
ing you ever so much that can raise the money for 
paying the carriage. Isn’t that true, Agatha? Now 
don’t be unfair, my dear girl, but confess honestly at 
once that what I say is true.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I shall confess no such thing,” 
returned Agatha, “for I should falsify every feeling 
and every opinion if I did. My knowledge of human 
nature convinces me that when the will is firm, stead- 
fast, and uncompromising, NoTHING can stand against 
it, I know not, my eyes never beheld the man capable 
of making me change any opinion I had formed, or 
any resolution I had taken. And I leave you to guess, 
therefore, in what light I must view your doubts and 
fears respecting my father’s liking and disliking that a 
carriage should be hired.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear Agatha,” replied her mother, “I 
quite understand that. But after all, my dear, it is not 
0 much his likes or dislikes as the money. I do really 
velieve that such a fine mind and noble character as 
yours might be capable of almost every thing in the 
world, except finding money where there is none. 
But even you, Agatha, must confess that to be impos- 
sible,” 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I must again repeat that I 
shall confess no such thing,” returned her daughter. 
“Ipresume that when you use the word money, you 
donot literally mean the sovereigns and dollars that 
we tossed about for daily use? Of course you cannot 
ve quite so childish as that. I really do not suspect 
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you of it. You speak not of coin, but of means. The 
steadfastness of will, and the firmness of purpose to 
which I allude, will certainly not expend itself in seek- 
ing shillings and sixpences in odd corners where they 
are not to be found. Its sphere of action is somewhat 
higher than that, ma’am. I will not attempt at this 
moment to enter upon any general explanation of the 
various ways by which a powerful mind is able to con- 
trol circumstancesgbut will only say, what in fact is all 
that is necessary at the present moment, that were I 
you, ma’am, I should instantly commission Edward to 
find his way to the first establishment for letting out 
carriages in Rome; to select two of the handsomest- 
looking and most commodious equipages he can find, 
one open for the mornings, the other close for the 
nights, and to engage the use of them for three months 
certain, together with a good pair of horses and a re- 
spectable coachman. This is what J should do; and 
as to the payment for them, I should trust for finding 
wherewithal to the same energy of character which 
dictated the ordering it. Do this, ma’am, without 
wasting any superfluous anxiety upon the subsequent 
question of ways and means, and depend upon it every 
thing will go on smoothly.” 

“ Indeed, Agatha, I feel it would be folly not to lean 
for support upon such a character as yours. It would 
be ungrateful to Providence for having bestowed on me 
the blessing of such a daughter!” 

And Mrs. Roberts was so much touched as she 
ultered these words, that she drew out her pocket- 
handkerchief and blew ber nose. 

‘Go, then, my dear Edward,” she resumed, “ go, 
and do for us the good service that your dear sister has 
suggested ; and you may order the carriage to come to 
the door this morning attwo, She is an extraordinary 
creature, Edward, isn’t she?” added the proud mother, 
slightly passing a pocket-handkerchief across her eyes. 

“ Why yes, ma’am, Agatha is up to a thing or two,” 
replied the young man, “there is no denying that.” 





It did not greatly signify, for if it did not come to 
pass one day, it certainly would another, but it so 
chanced that poor Mr. Roberts happened to be stand- 
ing in the little balcony upon which the two winddws 
of the drawing-room opened, when the carriage thus 
obtained drove up to the door, with Edward lounging 
on the front seat of it. 

“ Dear me, what a gay carriage ?” said he, stepping 
back into the room, and addressing his wife, who, un- 
luckily for her, was busily engaged in putting together 
the component parts of her last new bonnet, which, 
four the convenience of packing, had been taken to 
pieces. ‘“ Whose smart carriage can this be, I won- 
der, and how has Edward contrived to get into it ?” 

Heartily did Mrs. Roberts widh that she had con- 
tented herself with the dim light of her bed-room, in- 
stead of venturing at such a moment into the general 
sitting apartment. But her employment had beguiled 
her into a complete forgetfulness of time, and it was, 
in fact, later by an hour than she supposed it to be. 
She now gathered up her work in haste, and was 
hurrying from the room, seemingly without having 
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heard the half-exclamation, half-ingquiry of her hus- 
band ; but the worthy gentleman had not yet reached 
that state of morbid indifference to what was going on 
around him, which is sometimes found by such active 
and excellent managers as Mrs. Roberts, to be the 
most agreeable mood of mind that a husband can be 
brought into—this mood he had not yet fully reached, 
and gave proof of it by repeating with very trouble- 
some pertinacity, “ Whose smartecarriage is that?” 
nay, he even exerted himself sufliciently to lay a re- 
straining hand upon the lock of the door while he 
mildly but earnestly said, “ Do tell me, Sarah, whose 
carriage that is?” 

“ Whose carriage? why the livery-man’s carriage, 
to be sure. Whatcan his name signify? Don’t hold 
the door in that way, sir, but open it, if you please, 
directly. I don’t want to keep the girls waiting,” said 
Mrs. Roberts, boldly. 

“Stay long enough, wife, to answer me one ques- 
tion, returned her husband, still resolutely keeping his 
hand on the lock of the door, ** tell me if that carriage 
is hired for you? ‘That is to say, Sarah, have we got 
to pay for it?” 

“Pay for it!” cried Mrs. Roberts, in an accent of 
profound contempt, ‘what a perfect curmudgeon you 
do grow, Roberts ! I wonder you don’t ask who is to 
pay for every morsel of bread we eat. Once for all, 
sir, I wish you to understand that I will not be iater- 
fered with in my domestic arrangements. Nobody yet 
ever suspected me of not knowing how to manage a 
family. I have been married to you five-and-twenty 
years, sir, and you won’t deny, I suppose, that I have 
been always looked up to by every body as one of the 
very best of managers. I never asked any of my 
neighbors yet what I ought to get for my family, and 
what I ought not, and I don’t mean to begin now, I 
promise you.” 

** Then, Sarah, I am a ruined man!” exclaimed Mr, 
Roberts, in a voice that trembled from very genuine 
emotion. ‘“ That desperate manner of speaking shows 
it as clear as light. ’Tis all humbug, Sarah, all that 
you have been saying to me about our affairs, for 
months past, is all humbug! Where are the girls’ 
lovers that you talked about! Where is the chance of 
Edward’s getting the rich young. lady for a wife? 
Doesn’t she shut herself up from you all, as if on pur- 
pose to show that she won’t have him? It is all 
humbug, Mrs. Roberts, all humbug, and I am a ruined 
man !” 

“If you are ruined, it will be your own fault, and 
nobody else’s,” returned his wife, with vehement indig- 
nation, arising from the consciousness of her own 
enlarged views, contrasted with the pitiful littleness of 
his. “It is easy enough to see the sort of way you 
would take, in ordex.to keep your children back in the 
world, and prevent them from rising a single peg 
higher than you have managed to do yourself. But 
my children have too much of their mother in them to 
bear it, and so you will find, sir. It may, perhaps, be 
in your power to prevent the great, the unhoped-for 
advantages with which they are now surrounded from 
doing them any real good. I dare say it may be in 
your power to do that. Butit is notin your power, 


nor ever will be, to turn them back again jnto poor 
tame ignorant clods, contented with having as 
food as they want, and clothes enough to keep them 
warm. You'll never be able to turn the chosen fric,,), 
of nobles and princesses into such animals as that 
the consequence of your making a stand against droy. 
ing for sufficient money for the necessary expenses 
our present station in life will be following our ej). 
ren to an early grave. I don’t mean to talk 4! : 
myself. I know you don’t consider me now of m 
consequence to any body. You have taken jt ; " 
your poor old head that nobody knows any thing 
yourself, and you may soon dance over my graye 
way of proving you are right.” 

At this point, indignation and contempt gave way 
to grief, and Mrs. Roberts drew out her pocket-hand. 
kerchief, and wept violently. 

“Sarah!” said her husband, after a short shor, 
struggle with his common sense, which was beat ov 9; 
the field by his habitual deference and habitual afl». 
tion for his wife, ‘* Sarah!” he said, “I am mam 
years older than you, and if one of us is doomed to die 
of a broken heart it had better be me. Lut just let me 
say one last word, and then go on as you think bes 
My belief is that we shall all be ruined—downrizh; 
positively ruined by the trying to live among all thes 
fine folks. But don’t cry any more, Sarah, don’t er 
I am willing to do whatever you like. I am sure 5 . 
mean to do every thing for the best, my dear, and if i: 
don’t answer, why I am sure it won’t be the fault o! 
your wii!; so don’t cry, Sarah! and you shan’t fin| 
that I'll plague you with my dismal forebodings an 
more.” 

“Keep but your word in that, my dear Roberts,” 
she replied with sudden animation, and raising hersel! 
on tip-toe to give him a kiss, * keep but your word in 
that, and depend upon it that every thing will go well, 
and we never shall have any difference between us 
again.” 

The good man sighed, returned his wife’s kiss very 
kindly, ard then threw open the door for her to pass, 
But Mrs. Roberts was at that identical moment very 
nearly penniless; the large supply drawn for befor 
they quitted Baden, having been so nearly absorbed by 
the unexpected amount of the various claims upon her, 
as barely to leave sufficient for the journey ; the two 
hundred pounds which she had calculated would re- 
main, with which to commence their Roman campaizo, 
having so completely vanished as scarcely to have le! 
a trace even on her memory. She felt, therefore, that 
she should by no means be doing her duty to here! 
and her dear children, if she omitted the present very 
favorable opportunity of obtaining a further supply, 
and she therefore said, in a pleasant, confidential tone, 
which could not fail of being soothing to the feeelings 
of her husband, who had not of late been treated with 
much attention by his greatly occupied family— 

** Nay, shut the door again, dear Roberts; I have # 
hundred things that I want to say to you, and late!) 
you have always seemed so poorly, and disinclined \ 
talk, that I have not liked to trouble you; but I wish 
to tell you, my dear, that you are quite mistaken abou! 
Edward’s match with Bertha being off. It never 2 
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50 perfectly certain as it is this moment. She is an 
odd tempered girl, I won't deny that, and if Edward 
was a common sort of character I might perhaps have 
some anxiety about his being happy with her. But 
he is so very superior, and has such uncommon pow- 
ers of mind, and knows how to influence those he lives 
with in such an extraordinary manner, that I feel no 
slarm on that score. So there you may be easy, my 
dear; and as to the girls, they have only to be seen! 
Jn your life you never beheld any thing like the fuss 
that was made with them last night! There was no 
less than five noblemen and one prince that desired to 
be introduced to them; and the ladies of the very 
highest rank that desired to make my acquaintance 
was really something quite extraordinary! But of 
course you know that though we may be quite sure 
that all this sort of thing must sooner or later lead to 
the permanent establishment of our dear children in 
the exalted station of life for which they are evidently 
so peculiarly qualified—though we cannot with any 
reasonable use of our eyes and understanding doubt 
this final result, it is impossible to deny that a little 
present ready money is absolutely necessary, and what 
I feel, Roberts, is, that we ought to be thankful to 
Providence—very thankful indeed—that enabled you 
by a little steady industry and perseverance, to realize 
enough to enable us to conquer what I have no doubt has 
often proved an insuperable difficulty to many people. 
And it is this consideration, my dear Roberts, that ought 
now and always to prevent your feeling any repug- 
nance for drawing for the necessary supplies. T'rust me, 
my dear, it will all come back to you, and with interest.” 

Of course Mr. Roberts was unable to resist this 
speech, and, after some hesitation, he drew for five 
hundred pounds, as a less sum than that amount, Mrs. 
Roberts said, would be of no use to them. 

The next time that the voice of Mr. Roberts was 
heard to utter a command, it pronounced these words 
to his youngest daughter: * Maria, order the man-ser- 
vant to let me have hot water, sugar, and brandy, 
brought to me every evening before he goes out with 
the carriage.”? And this order was given and obeyed. 

While the affairs of Mrs. Roberts and her children 
went on prosperously at Rome, those of Mr. Roberts 
and Miss Harrington, who were both left pretty much 
to their own devices, were managed on principles dia- 
metrically opposite to any which regulated the move- 
ments of the rest of the family, but which resembled 
each other very closely. For while Mrs. and the two 
Misses Roberts, together with Mr. Edward Roberts, 
were making the most vehement exertions, and with 
great success, to pass as many hours of their existence 
as possible in a crowd, Mr. Roberts and Miss Harring- 
ton limited their quieter labors to the endeavor of 
keeping themselves in their separate little spheres, as 
much alone as possible. 

Asto Mr. Roberts, poor man, he had made up his 
mind to live peaceably, trouble nobody, and trust to 
chance for what was to come next. He had meditated 
4 good deal before he had reached this state of mind on 
the two very different terminations predicted by him- 
self and his wife to the race they were running. He 


felt convinced that though it might be in his power to 
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make them all lead a life of wrangling dissension, it 
was not in his power to keep them within the bounds 
of what he considered to be prucence, and he therefore 
deliberately and resolutely decided upon letting them 
have their own way. He thought it most likely his 
wife would stop thort before she had spent quite all 
that he had belonging to him, and that the best thing 
he could do would be to prepare himself for the man- 
ner of life which he thought likely, at no very great 
distance of time, to follow that which they were pur- 
suing at present. He positively refused to have either 
a new coat or a new hat, both which articles were 
wanting to render his appearance fit for exhibition. 
He freely acknowledged this to be the case, but brought 
the argument to a conclusion by declaring that he did 
not like to go into company, and therefore should al- 
ways stay at home. The resolution thus proclaimed 
was not perhaps altogether disagreeable to his family, 
and Mrs. Roberts did not look at all angry as she re- 
plied, ** Well, my dear, if you feel ‘hat, I don’t see any 
use in the world in dragging you about ard keeping 
you out of your bed, when I dare say it would be a 
great deal better for your health that you should be in 
it. And if that’s settled, you are quite right about not 
having a coat; for, you know, it is the duty of both 
of us to spare every thing we can in the way of ex- 
pense, just at the very time that the dear children are 
wanting every farthing we can manage to spend, in 
order to prevent their losing the great advantages of 
what we are doing for them.” 

“ Very well, Sarah, then we are agreed about that,” 
said Mr. Roberts in reply, and not wishing to hear any 
more just then of the “ great advantages” of which he 
had already heard so much, he left the room as he 
spoke. It was within an hour or two of this conversa- 
tion that Mr. Roberts gave the order for the constant 
supply of brandy and water which has been mentioned 
above, and those who had seen him as he stepped on 
board the steam-boat on the Thames, rather less than 
eighteen months before, had they looked at him only 
one month after this new arrangement had taken place, 
would either not have recognized him at all, or would 
have imagined that he must be under the influence of 
some slow-working poison, which, though it did not 
appear immediately to threaten his existence, must 
sooner or later bring him to the grave. 

* 7. * - 

It could hardly be expected, perhaps, that any girl of 
seventeen could be thrust out from her natural home ia 
the way Bertha Harrington had been, and thrown 
among strangers, without graver consideration given to 
their fitness for the charge, than had been deemed 
necessary in her case, without some injurious eflect 
arising from it. Bertha was still a pure-minded, affve- 
tionate, unaffected girl, but she had become much too 
indifferent to the opinions of others (with the excep- 
tion at least of one single individual,) and too much 
disposed to believe that the only thing necessary to be 
attended to in the disposal of her time, at lea-t for the 
present, was her own amusement, or, as she would 
have herself called it, her own improvement. The 
extreme repugnance with which the style and manners 
of the Roberts race had inspired her, led her to believe 
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that the first thing needful to the regulation of her own 
conduct, was to keep out of their way. To see all 
that was grand, and noble, and curious, in old Rome 
was the first wish of her heart, and the first resolve of 
her bold young spirit. She blushed in her solitary 
chamber as she caught herself wishing that her 
cousin William was there to go every where with her. 
And then she took herself very severely to task for 
suffering herself to wish for her cousin William at all. 
At length, it occurred to her that, after all, there was 
nothing perhaps in the world that she should really 
and truly like so well as hiring a valet-de-place to be 
in constant attendance upon her every morning. 

It required some exertion of the independent spirit 
to which her peculiar circumstances had given birth to 
enab'e her to do this. Money she had at ber command 
to a much greater extent than the Robertses were 
aware, for her father had commissioned Lady Morton, 
soon after her arrival at Baden, to transmit to her, 
circulating bills to the amount of two hundred pounds, 
with an intimation that an equal sum would be added 
to her private income as long as she continued abroad. 

It took a good while, however, to decide upon the 
best mode of obtaining this necessary attendant, but 
finally she determined to ask the master of the circu- 
lating library if he could recommend such a person. 
To this library she had already found her way on foot, 
and by the aid of her very quiet dress, and a thick veil, 
she had managed to go and come (the distance was 
but short) without any misadventure whatever. Her 
application, and the result, enabled her to set forth the 
next day in a respectable looking carriage provided by 
her new attendant, with “a guide bock” in her hand, 
and her soul in her eyes. 

But this arrangement was not achieved without a 
vigorous attempt on the part of Mrs. Roberts to dis- 
cover what the young lady was about. Conscientious- 
ly satisfied, indeed, that the alliance so happily secured 
for her with Edward, must effectually protect her from 
any possible ill consequence arising from the gossiping 
of idle tongues, she would have deemed any interfe- 
rence on this account unwarrantable with her profita- 
ble young boarder’s whims. But, to say the truth, 
there were other grounds on which the daily sight of 
this independent carriage alarmed her. It was possible, 
she thought, that the “idiot girl,” as she still some- 
times affected to call her, might have taken it into her 
head to hire carriage, horses, coachman, and footman, 
all upon the Robertses’ credit. As to the first, it 
would be easy enough for Edward to set all that to 
rights by and by ; but as to the last, she conscientiously 
felt it to be her own especial duty to obtain informa- 
tion. 

It was certainly very delightful to drive about in the 
enjoyment of the unrestrained conversation of her own 
children, but she felt that the disagreeable presence of 
Bertha must be endured by them all, if the annoyance 
was only to be avoided by having to pay for a second 
carriage. 

The very earliest possible opportunity was seized by 
Mrs. Roberts for a tete-a-tete with Miss Harrington, in 


order to put this important matter upon a proper 
fuoting. 
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“I beg your pardon, my dear,” began the carefy! 
chaperon, “but I can’t think I should be doing righ, 
my dear Miss Bertha, if I didn’t make any observation 
about your driving about the town all alone as you do, 
You know, my dear, that there is always, of course, g 
place kept vacant and ready for you in our carriage 
whenever you like to go out, and I therefore real\y 
dou’t see what occasion you can possibly have {i 
another.” 

Poor Bertha, even in the midst of her resolute a; 
unflinching resolution to follow her own inclinations 


d 


till her cousin Vincent should again be near enough ty 
substitute his, as her rule—indeed, even at the very 
moment that she braced her spirit to withstand every 
possible interference—felt that her much disliked hos. 
ess had some show of reason for her remonstrance, and, 
though her will was steadfast, her voice was gentle, as 
she replied, 

“A carriage entirely at my own command is neces. 
sary for me, Mrs. Roberts, because I want to go to 
places where nobody else wants to go, and I willingly 
pay for it myself, in order to avoid putting you and 
your daughters to the inconvenience of giving up any 
engagements of your own, in order to accommodate 
me.” 

“ Well, my dear, I am sure it is impossible to say 
any thing against that, because it is just the sort o! 
genteel politeness which every one would like to see 
in a young lady of your rank and fortune. Ani | 
suppose, my dear, that you are quite sure that you 
have money enough to pay for it ?” 

Had Mrs. Roberts said one single syllable expressive 
of anxiety lest her young inmate might attract atten- 
tion, and be deemed indiscreet, from the unprotected 
style in which she pursued her amusement, it mig 
have gone far towards making the poor little girl more 
cautious in her proceedings, for there was no mixtu: 
of audacity in her courage, no wish for exemption from 
any restraint fur which she could feel respect ; but ths 
allusion to her purse and its resources was most unfor 
tunate. It offended and disgusted her in every way; 
and, more than ever determined to assume the entire 
disposal of herself till she should be happy enough 
be again within reach of advice and protection whic 
she could recognize as fit and proper, she brought the 
conversation to an abrupt conclusion by saying, 

“Till | have given you some reason for it, madam, 
you have no right to suppose me capable of contracting 
debts which I am unable to pay ; and unless you wit 
me immediately to take measures for finding another 
home, you will do well to abstain from such interier 
ence with my conduct as may render my present abode 
intolerable to me.” 

“ Dear me, Miss Harrington, I am sure I would no! 
do any thing of the kind upon any account whatever: 
on the contrary, my dear, I make it quite a point © 
honor towards your dear aunt to render all things * 
agreeable to you as possible.” 

Such was the placable rejoinder of Mrs. Rober's 
having quietly listened to which, Bertha left the room 
with the air of a young princess, graciously accepting 
an apology for some inadvertant offence offered to he! 
greatness, 
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“Won't Master Edward bring her down a peg 
or two, I wonder?” said Mrs, Roberts to her daugh- 
ters, as she concluded her description of the above 
scene. 

“If he does not,” replied Agatha, “ he wi'l richly 
eserve to be brought down himself.” 

Bertha Harrington wearied not in the path she had 
chosen for herself, but persevered with an appetite that 
seemed to increase with what it fed on, in visiting and 
revisiting (and then coming back again to get another 
look) all the most cherished objects which that immor- 
tal museum contains. 

Now, though it had been gravely debated in the 
Roberts family only a few short months before, whe- 
her Miss Harrington was handsome or ugly ; though 
she had been strongly suspected during that interval of 
being little better than an idiot in capacity, and though, 
worst of all, perhaps, she dressed with no other object 
than to make herself as little conspicuous as possible, 
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“ Weil, I will try and love her, then, 
But do not ask me yet; 

You know my own dear dead Mamma 
I never must forget. 

Don’t you remember, dear Papa, 
The night before she died, 

When you took me to her room, 
How bitterly I cried! 

Her thin, white fingers on my head 
So earnestly she laid, 

And her sunk eyes gleam’d so fearfully, 
I felt almost afraid. 

You lifted me upon the bed, 
To kiss her pale, cold cheek ; 

And something rattled in her throat, 
I scarce could hear her speak. 

But she whisper’d,—* When I’m gone 
For ever from your sight, 

And others have forgotten me, 
Don’t you forget me quite !’ 

And often in my dreams [ feel 
Her hands upon my head, 

And see her sunken eyes as plain 
As if she were not dead. 

I hear her feeble, well-known voice, 
Amidst the silent night, 

Repeat her dying words again— 
‘Don’t you forget me quite !’ 

It sometimes wakes me, and I think 
I'll run into her room, 

And then I weep to recollect 
She’s sleeping in the tomb. 

I miss her in our garden walks— 
At morn and evening prayer— 

At church—at play—at home—abroad, 
I miss her every where. 

But most of all, I miss her when 

The pleasant daylight’s fled, 
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she nevertheless did not quite escape observation. Had 
she indeed been less lovely than she really was, the 
manner in which she was perpetually seen by those 
who had the same pursuits as herself, rambling in soli- 
tary enjoyment, and with no other protection than that 
afforded by an ordinary valet-de-place, from one end of 
Rome to the other, could scarcely fail of drawing a 
good deal more attention than she was at all aware 
of. But so utterly ignorant was Bertha of all that an 
acquaintance with the world can teach, and which 
nothing else can, that she felt as snugly secure as if 
she had been shut up in cotton; and as she rarely 
looked at any man or woman, except such as were 
made of marble, it did not occur to her that the more 
insignificant portion of the creation formed of clay 
might, by possibility, take it into their poor mortal 
heads to look at her. This oversight on her part 
was unfortunate, as it exposed her to much that it 
would have been desirable she should avoid. 
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And strangers draw the curtain round 
My lonely little bed ! 


For no one comes to kiss me now, 
Nor poor Anne bid—*“ Good night ;” 

Nor hear me say my pretty hymn ; 
I shall forget it quite ! 

They tell me this Mamma is rich, 
And beautiful, and fine ; 

But will she love you, dear Papa, 
More tenderly than mine ? 

And will she, when the fever comes, 
With its bewild’ring pain, 

Watch night by night your restless couch 
Till you are well again ? 

When first she sung your fav’rite song, 
‘Come to the Sunset Tree,’ 

Which my poor mother used to sing, 
With me upon her knee ;— 

I saw you turn your head away ; 
[ saw your eyes were wet ; 

*Midst all your glittering company, 
You did not quite forget! 

Sut must you never wear again 
The ring poor mother gave ! 

Will it be long before the grass 
Is green upon her grave?” 

He turned him from that gentle child; 
His eyes with tears were dim 

At thought of the undying love 
Her mother bore to him! 

He met his gay, his beauteous bride, 
With spirits low and weak, 

And miss’d the kind consoling words 
The dead was wont to speak. 

Long years roll’d on; but hope’s gay flowers 
Blossom’d for him in vain ; 

The freshness of life’s morning hours 


Never returned again. 
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The rocky county of Stafford, New Hampshire, is 
remarkable for its wild and broken scenery. Ranges 
of hills towering one above another, as if eager to look 
upon the beautiful country ; precipices, from which the 
young eagles take their flight to the sun; dells rugged 
and tangled, and ravines dark and deep enough for the 
death scene of a bandit, form the magnificent charac- 
teristics of this picturesque scenery. 

A high precipice, called Chocorua’s Cliff, is rendered 
peculiarly interesting by a legend which tradition has 
scarcely saved from utter oblivion. Had it been in 
Scotland, perhaps the genius of Sir Walter would have 
hallowed it, and Americans would have crowded there 
to kindle fancy on the altar of memory. Being in the 
midst of our own romantic scenery, it is little known, 
and less visited. 

In olden time, when Goffe and Whalley passed for 
wizzards and mountain spirits among the superstitious, 
the vicinity of the spot we have been describing was 
occupied by a very small colony, which, either from 
discontent or enterprise, had retired into this remote 
part of New Hampshire. Most of them were ordinary 
men, led to this independent mode of life from an im- 
patience of restraint, which as frequently accompanies 
But there was 
one master spirit among them, who was capable of a 
The conscious- 


vulgar obstinacy as generous pride. 


higher destiny than he ever fulfilled. 
ness of this had stamped something of proud humility 
on the face of Cornelius Campbell; something of a 
haughty spirit strongly curbed by circumstances he 
could not control, and at which he scorned to murmur. 
He assumed no superiority ; but unconsciously he threw 
aroung him the spell of intellect, and his companions 
felt, they knew not why, that he was “among them, 


but not of them.” His stature was gigantic, and he 


had the bold, quick tread of one who had wandered 
frequently and fearlessly among the terrible hiding. 
places of nature. His voice was harsh, but his whole 
countenance possessed singular capabilities for tender- 
ness of expression ; and sometimes, under the gentle 
influence of domestic excitement, his hard features 
would be rapidly lighted up, seeming like the sunshine 
flying over the shaded fields in an April day. 

His companion was one peculiarly calculated to ex- 
cite and retain the deep, strong energies of manly love. 
She had possessed extraordinary beauty ; and had, in 
the full maturity of an excellent judgment, relinquished 
several splendid alliances, and incurred her father’s 
displeasure, for the sake of Cornelius Campbell. Had 
political circumstances proved favorable, his talents and 
ambition would unquestionably have worked out a path 
to emolument and fame; but he had been a zealous 
and active enemy of the Stuarts, and the restoration of 
Charles the Second was the death-warrant of his hopes. 
Immediate flight became necessary, and America was 
the chosen place of refuge. His adherence to Crom- 
well’s party was not occasioned by religious sympathy, 
but by political views, too liberal and philosophical for 
the state of the people; therefore Cornelius Camplel! 
was no favorite with our forefathers, and being of a 
proud nature, he withdrew with his family to the soli- 
tary place we have mentioned. 

It seemed a hard fate for one who had from child- 
hood been accustomed to indulgence and admiration, 
yet Mrs. Campbell enjoyed more than she had done in 
her days of splendor; so much deeper are the sources 
of happiness than those of gaiety. Even her face had 
suffered little from time and hardship. The bloom on 
her cheek, which in youth had been like the sweet-pea 
blossom, that most feminine of all flowers, had, it is true, 
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somewhat faded; but her rich, intellectual expression, 














































jij but receive additional majesty from years; and the 
exercise of quiet domestic love, which, where it is 
quered to exist, always deepens and brightens with 
ime, had given a bland and placid expression, which 
might well have atoned for the absence of more striking 
beauty. 

A very small settlement in such a remote place, was 
of course subject to inconvenience and occasioned suf- 
fering. From the Indians they received neither injury 
sor insult. No cause of quarrel had ever arisen; and, 
aithough their frequent visits were sometimes trouble- 
some, they never had given indications of jealousy or 
Chocorua was a prophet among thei, and as 
He had a mind 
which education and motive would have nerved with 
siant strength; but growing up in savage freedom, it 


malice. 
sich an object of peculiar respect. 


wasted itself in dark, fierce, ungovernable passions. 
There was something fearful in the quiet haughtiness 
of his lip—it seemed so like slumbering power, too 
proud to be lightly roused, and too implacable to sleep 
again. In his small, black, fiery eye, expression lay 
coiled up like a beautiful snake. The white people 
knew that his hatred would be terrible; but they had 
never provoked it, and even the children became too 
much accustomed to him to fear him. 

Chocorua had a son, about nine or ten years old, to 
whom Caroline Campbell had occasionally made such 
gaudy presents as were likely to attract his savage 
fancy. This won the child’s affections, so that he 
became a familiar visitant, almost an inmate of their 


andered 
hiding- 
$s whole dwelling; and being unrestrained by the courtesies of 
"tender. civilized life, he would inspect every thing, and taste 
of every thing which came in his way. 
prepared for a mischievous fox, which had long troubled 


e gentle Some poison, 
features 
sunshine the little settlement, was discovered and drunk by the 
Indian boy ; and he went home to his father to sicken 


ad to ex- and die. 


From that moment jealousy and hatred took 
He never told his 


suspicions—he brooded over them in secret, to nourish 


nly love. 
| had, in 


possession of Chocorua’s soul. 
nquished the deadly revenge he contemplated against Cornelius 
Campbell. 

The story of Indian animosity is always the same. 
Comelius Campbell left his hut for the fields early one 
bright, balmy morning in June. 


father’s 
I. Had 
lents and 
ut a path Still a lover, though 
a zealous ten years a husband, his last look was turned towards 
his wife, answering her parting smile—his last action 
a kiss for each of his children. 


oration of 
his hopes. 
erica Was 


When he returned to 
inner, they were dead—all dead! and their disfigured 
bodies too cruelly showed that an Indian’s hand had 
done the work ! 

Insuch a mind, grief, like all other emotions, was 
tempestuous. Home had been to him the only verdant 
spot in the wide desert of life. In his wife and children 
tehad garnered up all his heart; and now they were 
torn from him, the remembrance of their love clung to 
him like the death-grapple of the drowning man, sink- 
ing him down, down, into the darkness of death. This 
was followed by a calm a thousand times more terrible 
—the creeping agony of despair, that brings with it no 
jower of resistance. 
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‘It was as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around him steal.’ 
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Such, for many days, was the state of Cornelius 
Campbell. Those 
feared that the spark of reason was forever extinguished. 


who knew and reverenced him, 
But it rekindled again, and with it came a wild, de- 
moniac spirit of revenge. The death-groan of Chocorua 
would make him smile in his dreams; and when he 
waked, death seemed too pitiful a vengeance for the 
anguish that was eating into his very soul. 

Chocerua’s brethren were absent on a hunting ex- 
pedition at the time he committed the murder; and 
that 
frequently climbed the high precipice, which afterward 


those who watched his movements observed he 
took his name, probably looking out for indications of 
their return. 

Here Cornelius Campbell resolved to effect his deadly 
purpose. A party was formed under his guidance, 
to cut off all chance of retreat, and the dark-minded 
prophet was to be hunted like a wild beast to his 
lair. 

The morning sun had scarce cleared away the fogs 
when Chocorua started at a loud voice from beneath 
the precipice, commanding him to throw himse!f into 


He the 


enemy, and replied with an Indian’s calmness. 


of his 
‘The 


Great Spirit gave life to Chocorua; and Chocorua will 


the deep abyss below. knew voice 


not throw it away at the command of a white man.’ 
‘Then hear the Great Spirit speak in the white man’s 
thunder! exclaimed Cornelius Campbell, as he pointed 




























his gun to the precipice. Chocorua, though fierce and 
fearless as a panther, had never overcome his dread of 
fire-arms. He placed his hand upon his ears to shut 
out the stunning report; the next moment the blood 
bubbled from his neck, and he reeled fearfully on the 
edge of the precipice. But he recovered himself, and, 
raising himself on his hands, he spoke in a loud voice, 
that grew more terrific as its huskiness increased. 
May the Great Spirit 
curse ye when he speaks in the clouds, and his words 


‘A curse upon ye, white men! 
are fire! Chocorua had a son—and ye killed him while 
the sky looked bright! Lightning blast your crops! 
The Evil 


Your graves 


Wind and fire destroy your dwellings! 
Spirit breathe death upon your cattle! 
lie in the war path of the Indian! Panthers howl, 


and wolves fatten over your bones! Chocorua goes 

to the Great Spirit—his curse stays with the white 

men!’ 

The prophet sunk upon the ground, still uttering 

inaudible curses—and they left his bones to whiten in 
1 

rhe 


tomahawk and scalping knife were busy among them, 


the sun. But his curse rested on the settlement. 
the winds tore up trees and hurled them at their dwell- 
ings, their crops were blasted, their cattle died, and 
At last, the 
remnant of them departed from the fatal spot to mingle 


sickness came upon their strongest men. 
with more populous and prosperous colonies. Cornelius 
Campbell became a hermit, seldom secking or secing 
his fellow men; and two years efter he was found dead 
in his hut. 

And the town of Burton, in New Hampshire, is still 
remarkable for a pestilence which infects its catile ; and 
the superstitious think that Chocorua’s spirit still sits 
enthroned upon his precipice, breathing a curse upen 
them. 
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COMPOSITIONS,—CLOUDS. 


BY MISS HARRIET N. WILLIAMS, OF THE ITHACA, (x. Y.) ACADEMY. 


When first the earth commenced its circling path- 
way in the heavens in harmony with other spheres, the 
day was calin and bright, the sky ever was robed in 
blue, and not a cloud was wafted by the passing breeze. 
The sun arose and set in all its splendor, for no- 
thing dimmed its brightness, or in the vast expanse 
reflected its glory. ‘The word was spoken, and the first 
cloud appeared. Morning was ushered in, while high 
above the earth majestically moved a snow-white form 
with edges glittering in gold; beautifully it hovered 
around the rising orb of day, revelling in its light and 
glory,—now half screening the brilliant “ day-god,” 
and now sweeping across it, eflacing from the mirrored 
ocearr its reflected form, and removing the rainbow co- 
In different 
parts of the firmament others appeared; all swiftly 


lors from the spray of the roaring cataract. 


passed through the arched sky, hastening to meet in 
one, and unite their borrowed beauty. And ever since, 
these gliding changeful forms have lingered near the 
earth, now like the gentle undulations of the quiet lake 
when the breeze flits over its surface, then like moun- 
tains of snow in the distance, and again in thin soft 
mu 1: 

They glide 


fleeces, tinged with crimson and gold. 
across the starry firmament, hiding the distant worlds, 
and intercepting the rays of sunlight destined to fall 
upon the forest and the wide spread ocean. 

Whenever the Creator has manifested himself to man, 
he has appeared wrapped in a cloud, which has con- 
cealed him from mortal vision, and from it he has 
spoked with his awful voice, declaring to man_ his 
precepts and his holy will. And what else is there so 
fair, so pure, in which Divinity could thus reveal him- 
self? 
more glorious by his Divine Presence. 

When the fountains of the great deep were broken 


He has chosen it for his veil, and made it still 


up—when the windows of heaven were opened, and 
the world was overwhelmed with the mingling waters, 
then in the eastern sky upon the gathered mists the 
bow appeared encircling the heavens, and God spake, 
saying that the bow upon the cloud should for ever be 
to man a token of his covenant. When the raging 
storm sweeps over the earth, carrying destruction in its 
way—when the rapidly hastening clouds meet, with 
tremendous peals, and the forked darts of the sky quiver 
and flash—then, when nature becomes hushed to repose 
after its dread commotion, and the raindrops glittering 
in sunlight stand upon the leaves, and in the cups of 
the flowers—the heavenly bow again appears—the seal 
of the Almighty’s promise. 

It was midnight in the wilderness; the forests were 
wrapped in deepest slumbers ; over the vast plain not a 
ray of light feil to cheer the weary heart, nor cooling 
springs assuaged the parching thirst; but darkness en- 
shrouded the weary pilgrims, when, lo! a pillar of fire 
appeared, moving on before the wandering Israelites, 
guiding their way. Its brilliant light pointed out the 
untrequented path, through the perils of the Red Sea to 


Jordan’s dashing stream. With that for their guide 


and guard they safely passed every danger : for +! 
waters stayed their progress, and rolled upon ei 
side. At times the fiery pillar stood still and pox 
upon the holy tabernacle—ever bright—ever s}\; 
made glorious through Him who veiled Himself yj; ; 
At its approach the hollow caverns were lizhted. 
far within, the crystals hung from the high rocks » 


glistening as in a sunbeam; the birds awoke fro 


n the 
midnight slumbers and began their morning songs. ; 
even the flowers lifted their drooping heads, ani , 
panded their petals as though it were the break of, 

The snows upon the summit of the lofty mountain » 
tered, and the shadows of the trees were cast upon t 


stream flowing in the valley below. As nature ay, 


again from her silent sleep—as her refreshing rest yw. 


broken by the rising orb of day dispelling the d 


that had enshrouded her, and gladdening creation jy \;, 


joyful light—the soft gems upon the leaves and the {] 
ers sparkled in beauty, and, called by the sun, they 
in the fleeting mist to soar aloft in the air. Thy 


cloud hovered over the sacred tabernacle wherein wos 


the holy Ark of Testimony, while the voice of | 
arose to the skies with the fragrance from the {] 
and the birds of the forest united their songs with t 
of the congregation assembled beneath the canopy | 
heaven; and when a voice was heard from the ¢! 
before them, they bowed in solemn adoration, knowin: 
that they were in the presence of the King of King 
Whenever God gave forth his commands to the w. 


dering Israelites, it was from that cloud ;—from it was 


heard his deep and solemn voice, which was a siz 
for their departure, or for their rest. 

Light gleamed upon the plain of Jordan. Brilliant 
shone the morning star speeding on its joyous way— 
the air was fragrant and pure—the sun rising fro 
behind the mountains glanced upon perpetual frost 
changing their white and icy forms. Clear and brig 
were the heavens, yet darkness was around Mi 
Sinai. Its summit was enveloped in a thick cloud, a 
ever and anon it blazed with fire: its sides wen 
shrouded by the darkness above, and the cedar : 
olive stood amazed, as, while waiting for the breaking 
day, the light fell not upon the dewy leaves, | 
Thu 


resounded like the clash of meeting worlds—loud : 


brightened the colors of the ripening fruit. 


pealing it burst fearfully at the silent dawn, and | 
earth trembled and shook. Smoke ascended from t 
gaping rocks, and streams of molten lava were pour 
forth, while the heaving ground arose and sank, exli~ 
iting the fearful raging of the elements within. 
deep and awful roarings were mingled with the th 
der, and the waters in the beds of the rivers sta) 
their course, while the lightnings, swiftly darting, wi 
their forked fingers pointed out the shivered and bum: 


ing trees. But a voice louder than the accompanyis 


trumpet was heard from the darkness—the Almizh 
spake, but no eye could pierce His cloudy cover! 
Then the holy man of God slowly ascended the mout 
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win, and, lost from sight, he entered within the sacred 
veil. The thunders pealed around him, fires darted, 
the ground beneath him rested not, but trembled, and 
hecame as the plain when the blasting wind has swept 
over it. He reached the summit, and heard, amidst the 
<ound of the trumpet, the voice of Jehovah, and day and 
night he remained as long as clouds and darkness were 
ound the mount. With what wonder and awe did 
he stand upon the craggy rock between the earth and 
heaven, and see the finger of Divinity imprinting upon 
the marble table the ten great commands! and with 
what holy fear did he bow before Him whose voice he 
had heard proclaiming aloud! But now all is hushed 
in the stillness of night, as the mist arises higher and 
hizher from Sinai. As it removes farther from the 
earth it becomes like a burning fire—the fair form, ra- 
diant in beauty, is decked with the brightness of the 
sun, and alone in the heavens it is wafted to other 
climes, again to descend upon the waiting earth, while 
He who thus deigned to speak to fallen man, returned 
to joyful realms of eternal bliss, ever echoing with His 
praises. 

Upon a lofty mountain whose sides were clothed in 
living green, where the zephyrs were gently playing in 
the long wavy grass, and the olive and palm trees 
fourished, and where the ivy wreathed itself in gar- 
lands around the forest oak, stood One whose peaceful 
countenance was shining as the sun, and his raiment 
white and glistening. Perfect in beauty, and with 
wjestic form, he gazed intently above him, and from 
the courts of heaven, where love and holiness reign, 
where the presence of God fills all hearts with rapture, 
and with awe, angels descended, with joy and praise 
upon their tongues, to hold converse with Him whom 
the Almighty delighted to call his only son. Silence 
reigned throughout nature; hushed were its myriad 
voles While they communed together, and the blue 
vaulted sky without a cloud, save one, which nearer and 
earer approached, resplendant in glory so bright that 
theeye dimmed while beholding it. Onward it moved, 
nor rested until it overshadowed the Holy One. Then 
‘voice broke the profound silence—the voice of Divin- 
'y, heard from the overhanging cloud—declaring, “This 
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is my beloved son.” Then brilliantly shone the misty 
veil which encircled the great “I AM,”’ but soon the 
breeze awoke at the command of Him who rules the 
vapors of the firmament, and gives to them their varied 
hues, and as He ascended to his throne on high, small- 
er and more distant the misty form appeared, until 
it vanished from sight and was lost in the upper 
air. 

And when He who offered himself as a sacrifice , Was 
suspended between the heavens and the earth, the sky 
put on its robes of darkness, the sun was shrouded, and 
blackest clouds rolled on, one after another, until the 
vast expanse above was like the night when stars and 
moon are hid—like the night, and yet the sun had not 
departed—the stars had not appeared—the veil was so 
quickly drawn, no twilight had deepened its shad 
But around Mount Calvary’s brow hovered one bright 
luminous cloud—there alone was glory—there was sub- 
limity. And when the mission of love was ended, it 
received the Author of a world’s salvation—a spirit that 
once had reigned in heaven—one person of the ‘Trinity 
—and bore him from earth to his throne on high. 

Thus, whenever the “ Holiest of Holies”’ has appear 1 
to man, “ He has spread the cloud for his covering’— 
the rising vapors pure and fleeting have surrounded him, 
and borne along by the breezes blowing cool from oif 
the dark, deep sea, have carried him to « arth’s rc mot- 
est climes. Truly are “clouds and darkness round 
about Him.” 

When sunset comes with gilded sky, and the day 
light dies away bright and calm, how beauteous then 
each cloud that lingers in the sunbeam! One vast sea of 
gold touches the western horizon, while above, the 
fleecy mists are dyed in crimson, one higher than ano- 
ther, like steps leading to heaven. Some like islands 
floating in the vast ocean spread wide around their 
shining forms, whilst others more distant, are but touched 
by the gladsome rays. And the glorious presence of 
Jehovah is still there : his mighty hand still guides their 
fairy forms and bestows upon each its varying beauty— 
He rules their gathering and their dispersion, and in 
the still voice of Omnipotence bids man behold his 


glory. 


A SKETCH. 





BY ELIZABETH NOWLIN, 


‘* To hear the dying their faint murmurs speak— 

To watch the death glare—smooth the pallid cheek— 
To see the fiery eye-ball fiercely roll, 7 

As if it wrestled with the parting soul ; 


This, this is woe !” 


“How the storm rages!” said the doctor, as he en- 
‘ered the sick chamber and approached the fire to warm 
tis hands, previous to his touching the pulse of his pa- 
‘ent. It was, indeed, a scene of thrilling interest, that 
“ck room! The storm abroad would be a poor com- 





parison to the scene he was about to witness. When 
he turned to look at his patient, he saw at a glance the 
wretched woman was dying. He said to a beautiful 
child that stood by his side, “Have you no friend to 
stay with you to-night?” 


ys 
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“T have been all other nights without a friend, why 
should I require one to-night? Mother is better— 
much better—she has been more calm, more composed 
to-day: that dreadful raving and delirium has ceased— 
I am happy, quite happy, to see her so relieved.” 

Little did that dear child suppose that her mother’s 
sun was setting to rise no more in this world, and that 
her last earthly friend and relative would, in a few 
short hours, be in eternity; yet the girl looked so calm, 
so happy, so self-deceived with the hope of her mother 
being better, that the kind Doctor had not the resolu- 
tion to destroy, immediately, the spell that bound 
her. 

« And why have you always been alone? have you 
no relative? no friends to relieve you, and let you 
take an hour’s repose ?” 

“ My mother is my only relative! Poverty and de- 
solation like ours cannot presume to call any human 
creature friend!” said the beautiful child, with tears 
streaming from her dark eyes, over her pale and care- 
worn cheek. “ Mother has been so quiet, I know she 
is better! she has not screamed and raved, as you have 
been used to see her!” 

“You must not remain alone to-night, my child! 
Your mother is not better! I will brig you a person 
to assist you!” ‘The child started forward with the air 
of a lunatic, and 

‘Oh! 
would kill my mother ! 


grasped the Doctor’s arm. 
no, sir! no stranger must come here! It 
Indeed it would! She never 
We were not always poor and 


Let me be alone with her! 


would let intruders in! 
miserable as we now are! 
I can comfort—I can make her happy—TI can do every 
thing that she requires !”’ 

The 
self in bed—it was the first interval of reason she had 


child’s voice roused the woman—she raised her- 


manifested since her illness—she looked first at the 
Doctor and then at her child; love, hope, fear, pride, 
memory, and a deep sense that her life had not been 
properly spent, were all in that look—that deep—that 
never-to-be forgotten look. Her sunken cheek became 
paler, and the look of unrestrained passion on her still 


The 


woman had scarcely reached her thirty-second year; 


handsome countenance became more apparent. 


yet passion, suffering and disappointment were so deep- 
ly impressed upon her countenance, that it might be 
said to resemble the troubled waves of the ocean when 
disturbed by violent storms. She saw the perspective 
of her child’s life clouded with care, and her remorse 
became extreme. The pity and anxiety she felt for the 
child increased her love for her, but it was too late— 
she was now fast going into eternity! to appear before 
that great and merciful Judge! that in her day of pros- 
perity she had so shamefully neglected! 

“ Heaven bless you, my daughter! but your mother 
dare not ask for merey. I wronged your father, and 
was the cause of sending him to an early grave by my 
extravagance, and misguided conduct; and I must now 
leave you to struggle in this world, beset with dangers ! 
You, my dear child, have borne your trials nobly ; your 
poor, weak-minded mother would have marred your 
prospects had Providence been pleased to leave her with 


you. Born and brought up in the lap of luxury, I 
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thought this world all my own, and I did not belies 
any other! I never dreamed that poverty could , 
me! Arrogant and self-willed when in prosperity 
never had a friend. It is true, I was courted, n 
and fawned on by the circle that surrounded me: , 
however, for my virtues, but because I was fashio - 
Your father’s wealth and station made us conspicuoy 
but my perverse, extravagant and cruel conduct ¢ 
him to destruction; he became a gambler, and the 
With : 
miserable pittance I saved from the wreck, I br 


suicide! You were then ten years old. 
you here, with the intention of educating you diferey: 
from what your mother had been, but God has not 
mitted it. Iam not worthy to be trusted with 
My darling child, you know the rest; be a bett: : 
I hope a happier woman than your mother has beep 


Thus saying, she sunk back exhausted on the pj. 


low; they bathed her temples, and gave her drink, , 
she revived. She spoke again in broken sentences, » 
said— 


{ 
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“In my casket you will find jewels of value. Bur 


me in the grave with your father. Four years y 
have lived in sorrow; I trust you will have peac: 
comfort when I am gone. You are worthy of 
friendship of the good; your mother never was. \| 
heart was hard, and cold, and proud. I loved non 

the great and powerful; and when I was in advers: 
distress, and sorrow, I lost their sympathy and not 

indeed, they shunned me as if I were a basilisk. | 

God! my child! love not the world; it will dec 
you! Your Heavenly Father is all truth! Ha 


served Him I could now ask for mercy, but I dare no! 


Ah! I dare not! God bless you!” She stretched { 
her arms to embrace her child. 

“ Dear, dear mother! how cold you are!” 

The clammy perspiration of death was on th: 
happy woman. She sunk back to rise no more; | 
soul had taken its flight, and she had left the w 
that she had worshipped ; her spirit was then befor 
offended God—but merciful Judge ! 

The clock struck two as she departed! 
she had lived ! 


She d 
In the days of her prosperity, sh: 
never offered a prayer to the God that made her! 


in the hour of death she feared to ask for mercy! | 


deed, she had not believed in an eternity ! 
The storm still raged, and there could be not! 


done, but patiently to wait for the light of the mom: 


to appear. The Doctor composed her limbs and 


ered the corpse! and then turned to look at the sv 


She stood calm and quiet, as though her mother 
gone to sleep to wake again. He approached her 
took her hand; it was cold as death! 
a seat, yet she spoke not a word! 
fied with grief! 
serve her, to comfort her, to make her happy! 


} 


turned and gazed wildly at him! then gave one |: 
loud, shrill shriek, and darted forward to the bed, thr® 
The Doctor ¥# 


herself on the body of her mother! 
accustomed to scenes of misery; but one of so ! 
horror he had never before witnessed ! 


unhappy desolate child from the corpse ! and, a 4%!) 


STRUGGLED IN HIS ARMs! 


~ 


He raised ' 


He led } ert 
She seemed pet 


He asked her what he could do! 
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MEMOIR OF LADY 


AS RELATED BY HERSELF IN 


A Book with the above title has recently been pub- 
lished in England. 
sented to the readers of the Garland some particulars 


Having on previous occasions pre- 


in relation to this eccentric woman, the most of them 
probably will remember that she was the grand-daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Earl of Chatham, and inherited 
from her father, who died while she was yet in child- 
hood, a princely fortune, a part of which she lost in her 
travels. With the remainder, she took up her abode 
among the Arabs, and became a sort of queen among 
them, living in great splendor. Her fortune at length 
became exhausted, and she died in obscurity and lone- 
liness in 1839, in her 64th year. It would seem from 
what has now been published, that she was a perfect ty- 
rant. In the book above mentioned, her physician says: 

“Lady Hester Stanhope died, as far as I have been 
able to learn, unattended by a single European, and in 
complete isolation. I was the last European physician 
or medical man that attended her, and I was most anx- 
ious and willing (foreseeing her approaching fate as I 
did) to continue to remain with her; but it was her 
determined resolve that I should leave her, and those 
who have known her cannot deny that opposition to 
her will was altogether out of the question. She was 
about to shut herself up alone, without money, without 
books, without a soul she could confide in; without a 
single European, male or female, about her; with win- 
ter coming on, beneath roofs certainly no longer water- 
proof, and that might fall in; with war at her doors, 
and without any means of defence except in her own 
undaunted courage ; with no one but herself to carry 
on her correspondence ; so that every thing conspired 
tomake it an imperative duty to remain with her; yet 
she would not. allow me to do so, and insisted on my 
departure on an appointed day, declaring it to be her 
fixed determination to remain immured, as in a tomb, 
until reparation had been made her for the supposed 
insult she had received at the hands of the British gov- 
ermment, in withdrawing her pension. It would have 
been expected that the niece of Mr. Pitt, and the 
grand-daughter of the great Lord Chatham, might have 
laid claim to some indulgence from those whse influ- 
ence could help or harm her; and that her peculiar 
situation in a foreign country, among a people unac- 
quainted with European customs and habits (being 
left as she was to her own energies to meet the diffi- 
culties which encompassed her,) might have exempted 
ler from any annoyance, if it did not obtain for her 
any aid. 
health, inhabiting a spot removed many miles from any 
‘own, amidst a population whom their own chiefs can 
hardly keep under control, was no fit object, one would 
think, for molestation under any circumstances; but, 
when the services of Lady Hester’s family are put into 
the scale, it seems wonderful how the representations 
of interested money-lenders could have had sufficient 
weight with those who guided the State to induce 
them to disturb her solitude and retirement. Will it 
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A woman sixty years old, with impaired 
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HESTER STANHOPE. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH HER PHYSICIAN, 


be believed, that when, in August, 1838, I took leave 
of her, the beam of the ceiling of the saloon in which 
she ordinarily sat was propped up by two unsightly 
spars of wood, for fear the ceiling should fall on her 
head; and that these deal pillars, very nearly in 
the rough state in which they had been brought 
from the north in some Swedish vessel, stood in the 
centre of the room? Her bedroom was still worse ; 
for there the prop was a rough unplaned trunk of a 
poplar-tree, cut at the foot of the hill on which her own 
house stood. It may be asked, whether there were no 
carpenters or masons in that country? There certain- 
ly were both; but, where carriage is effected on the 
backs of camels and mules, and there are no wheeled 
vehicles whatever, in a sudden emergency (such as the 
cracking of a beam) resort must be had to the most 
ready expedient for immediate safety ; and with her 
resources cramped by the threatened stoppage of her 
pension, her ladyship could not venture on new roofing 
She slept 


on a mattress, on planks upheld by tressels, and the 


her rooms—a work of time and expense. 


carpeting of her bedroom was of felt. ° 4 

“ Never was there so restless a spirit—never lived a 
human being so utterly indifferent to the inconvenience 
to which she subjected others. Nobody could pursue 
their avocations in quiet: she must give instructions to 
every one ; and although the unexampled versatility of 
her talents and genius seemed to inspire her with an 
intuitive knowledge on all matters, yet it was irksome 
to remain three or four hours together to be taught 
how to govern one’s wife, or how to rear one’s chil- 
dren; how statesmen were made, and how ministers 
were unmade; how to know a good horse, or a bad 
man; how to plant lettuces, or plough afield. * * 
The love of power made her imperious ; but when her 
authority was once acknowledged, the tender of uncon- 
ditional submission was sure to secure her kindness 
and largesses. All this was royal enough, both in its 
tyranny and its munificence. Unobserved escape. was 
well nigh impracticable by day, in consequence of the 
insulated situation of the house on the summit of a 
conical hill, whence comers and goers might be seen 
on every side ; yet, notwithstanding this, on one occa- 
sion all her free women decamped in a body, and on 
another, her slaves attempted to scale the walls, and 
some actually effected their object and ran away. 

“ Her maids and female slaves she punished sum- 
marily, if refractory ; and in conversation with her on 
the subject, she boasted that there was nobody could 
give such a slap in the face, when required, as she 
could. ? ° ® ° ° 

“For the last fifteen years of her life, she seldom 
quitted her bed till between two and five o'clock in the 
afternoon, nor returned to it before the same hours the 
next morning. ‘The day’s business never could be said 
to have well begun until sunset. But it must not be 
supposed that the servants were suffered to remain idle 
during daylight. On the contrary, they generally had 
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their work assigned them over night, and the hours af- 
ter sunset were employed by her ladyship in issuing 
instructions as to what was to be done the next day, 
in giving orders, scoldings, and writing letters, and 
holding those interminable conversations which filled 
so large a portion of her time, and seemed so necessary 
to her life. When these were over she would prepare 
herself to go to bed, but always with an air of unwil- 
lingness, as if she regretted that there were no more 
commands to issue, and nothing more that she could 
talk about. When she was told that her room was 
ready, one of the two girls, Zezefoon or Fatoom, who 
by turns waited on her, would then precede her with 
the lights to her chamber. ° * ° 

“ As it had become a habit with her to find nothing 
well done, when she entered her bedroom, it was rare 
that the bed was ever made to her liking; and, gener- 
ally, she ordered it to be made over again in her pre- 
sence. Whilst this was doing, she would smoke her 
pipe, then call for the sugar-basin to eat two or three 
lumps of sugar, then for a clove to take away the 
mawkish taste of the sugar. The girls, in the mean 
time, would go on making the bed, and be saluted 
every now and then, for some mark of stupidity, with 
all sorts of appellations. The night lamp was then 
lighted, a couple of yellow wax lights were placed ready 
for use in the recess of the window, and, all things be- 
ing apparently done for the night, she would get into 
bed, and the maid whose turn it was to sleep in the 
room (for, latterly, she always had one) having placed 
herself, dressed as she was, on her mattress behind the 
curtain which ran across the room, the other servant 
was dismissed. But hardly had she shut the door and 
reached her own sleeping-room, flattering herself that 
her day’s work was over, when the bell would ring, 
and she was told to get broth, or lemonade, or orgeat, 
directly. This, when brought, was a new trial for the 
maids. Lady Hester took it on a tray placed on her 
lap as she sat up in bed, and it was necessary for one 
of the two servants to hold the candle in one hand and 
shade the light from her mistress’s eyes with the other. 
The contents of the basin were sipped once or twice 
and sent away ; or if she ate a small bit of dried toast, 
it was considered badly made, and a fresh piece was 
ordered, perhaps not to be touched. This being re- 
moved, the maid would again go away, and throw her- 
self on her bed, and, as she wanted no rocking, in ten 
minutes would be sound asleep. But in the mean 
time her mistress has felt a twitch in some part of her 
body, and ding ding goes the bell again. Now, as ser- 
vants, when fatigued, do sometimes sleep so sound as 
not to hear, and sometimes are purposely deaf, Lady 
Hester had got in the quadrangle of her own apart- 
ments a couple of active fellows, a part of whose busi- 
ness it was to watch by turns during the night, and 
see that the maids answered the bell: they were, there- 
fore, sure to be roughly shaken out of their sleep, and, 
on going half stupid into her ladyship’s room, would 
be told to prepare a fomentation of camomile or elder 
flowers, or mallows, or the like. The gardener was to 
be called, water was to be boiled, and the house again 
was all in motion. During these preparations perhaps 
her ladyship would recollect some order she had pre- 
viously given about some honey, or some flower, or 
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some letter—no matter how trifling; and whoever had 
been charged with the execution of it was to be called 
out of his bed, whatever the hour of the night might 
to be cross-questioned about it. There was no rest { 
any body in her establishment, whether they were place; 
within her own quadrangle or out side of it. [Ho 
house was in a state of incessant agitation all nicht. 
“No soul in her household was suffered to utter q 
suggestion on the most trivial matter—even on th, 
driving in of a nail in a bit of wood: none were per 
mitted to exercise any discretion of their own, by 
Nothing Was 
allowed to be given out by any servant without her ey. 
press directions, 


strietly and solely to fulfil their orders. 


Her dragoman or secretary was ey. 
joined to place on her table, each day, an account of 
every person’s employment during the preceding twen. 
ty-four hours, and the names and business of all goers 
and comers. Her despotic humor would vent itself jy 
such phrases as these. The maid one day entered 
with a message— The gardener, my lady, is come to 
say that the piece of ground in the bottom is weeded 
and dug, and he says that it is only fit for lettuc 
beans, or selk, (a kind of lettuce,) and such vegeto- 
bles.’ ‘Tell the gardener,’ she answered vehemently, 
‘that when I order him to dig, he is to dig, and not tw 
give his opinion what the ground is fit for. 
for his grave that he digs; it may be for mine. He 
must know nothing until I send my orders, and so bid 
him go about his business.’ 


It may be 


The consequence of al! 
this was, she was pestered from morning till night, al- 
ways complaining she had not even time to get up, 
and always making work for herself. Here is another 
example. A maid named Saada, was desired to go to 
the store-room man, and ask for fourteen sponges. She 
went, and added, out of her own head, when she deliv- 
ered the message, ‘Fourteen sponges to wipe the 
drawing-room mats with ’—it being customary in the 
Levant (and an excellent custom it is) to clean mats 
with wet sponges. In the course of the day, thisslight 
variation in the message came to Lady Hester's ears, 
and she instantly sent for the culprit, and, telling her 
that she would teach her for the future how she would 
dare to vary in a single word from any message she 
had to deliver, she ordered the girl’s nose to be rubbed 
on the mats; while this injunction was impressed on 
her, that, whatever the words of a message might be, 
she was never to deviate from them, to add to them, 
nor to take from them, but to deliver them strictly as 
she received them. In fact, she maintained that the 
business of a servant was not to think, but simply t 
obey. Truly did old General Loustaunau say sowe- 
times, that, with all her greatness and her talents, there 
was not a more wretched being on earth. People have 
often asked me how she spent her life in stich a s0li- 
tude. The little that has-already been related wil 
show that time seldom hung heavily on her hanes, 
either with her or those about her. When she so 
up, increasing attention to her own personal wan 
through long years of bed health had rendered her 4 
being of such sensitiveness, that a thousand preparé 
tions were necessary to her comfort ; and herein com 
sisted the irksomeness of the service of those about he’. 
Yet this, if ever it was pardonable in any person, W% 
surely so in her; for her nature seemed to lay claim © 
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obedience from all inferior creatures, and to exact it by 
some talismanic power, as the genii in Eastern tales 
hold their familiar spirits in subjection.” 

It is evident that the doctor, notwithstanding all her 
faults, her whims, and her tyranny, endeavors to palli- 
ate and excuse them in her. He says of her: “A 
surer friend, a more frank and generous enemy, never 
trod the earth. 
are, she would say, ‘ and let the rich shift for them- 


‘Show me where the poor and needy 
selves!’ As free from hypocrisy as the purest diamond 
from stain; she pursued her steady way, unaffected by 
the ridiculous reports that were spread about her by 
travellers, either malicious or misinformed, and not to 
be deterred from her noble though somewhat Quixotic 
enterprises by ridicule or abuse, by threats or opposi- 
tion. Peace be with her remains, and honor to her 
memory !” 

To all this the Literary Gazette demurs, and speaks 
in very harsh terms of her violent temper and imperi- 
ous conduct. It says: “Looking upon the circum- 
stances related, were not our pity somewhat touched 
by the conviction that her “ eccentricities” were the 
results of her sheer insanity, and that never was there 
so mad a lady, we should say that all the miseries to 
which she was subjected, or subjected herself, were the 
just and too light punishment for her utter want of 
feeling and savage barbarity towards every soul within 
the scope of her crazy vagaries and remorseless sel- 
fishness. She died, as such a person ought to ‘die, ne- 
glected and forsaken; for those who have no sym- 
pathies for their fellow creatures deserve neither sym- 
pathy nor succor—as they have existed for them- 
selves, let them perish by themselves, and rot by them- 
selves. 

“There was nothing except her descent to obtain for 
Lady H. Stanhope this honor, this affectionate obedi- 
ence, this devotedness to her comforts, this sacrifice to 
to her happiness. Lip-service and terrified duty were 
all her behavior to her dependants deserved; and 
curses, not loud but deep, were what she wrought for 
all her days and all her nights, only redeemed by the 
favor of some partial caprice; and she reaped what 
she wrought for in a restless, wretched, and devouring 
harvest of everlasting petty troubles and graver afflic- 
tions, 

“May all such tyranny, again say we, meet with 
such return ; where there is so little good, there can 
be no gratitude. But we have done with the morale 
of this miserable body, and close with one or two anec- 
dotes.” 


“I was struck,” says the doctor, “ with the resem- 
blance of Lady Hester’s style of writing to that of Junius. 
This led me to reflect, as I had observed on many oc- 
casions that Lady Hester’s language was the counter- 
part of her grandfather’s, whether Lord Chatham might 
not have been the author of Junius’s Letters; I men- 
tioned it to her. She answered: ‘ My grandfather was 
perfectly capable and likely to write and do things 
which no human being would dream came from his 
hands. I once met with one of his spies,’ continued 
she, ‘a woman of the common class who had passed 
her life dressed in man’s clothes. In this way she 
Went as a sailor to America, and used to write him let- 
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ters as if to a sweetheart, giving an account of the ene- 
my’s ships and plans in a most masterly w ay, in the 
description of a box of tools, or in something so unlike 
the thing in question that no suspicion could be had of 
the meaning of the contents. This woman bv accident 
passed me at a watering-place, whilst I was sitting 
near the sea-side, talking to my brother, and stopped 
short on hearing the sound of my voice, which was so 
much like my grandfather’s that it struck her. And 
there is nothing extraordinary in this: 
horse do the same thing. 


I have known a 
My father had two piebald 
horses: they were very vicious, and hated one of the 
grooms so, that one day whilst he was taking them out 
for exercise, one threw him, and the other flew at him, 
and attempted to strike him with his fore feet ; but, as 
he could not succeed, the other, that had run off, turned 
back, seized the groom with his teeth, and bit him and 
shook him. That very horse went blind, and got into 
an innkeeper’s hands, who made a post-horse of him. 
One day, on the high road, I saw him, and made an 
exclamation to somebody who was with me. The 
horse, although blind, knew my voice, and stopped 
short, just like the woman. I, too, was struck with the 
woman’s manner; and, without saying any thing, went 
next morning at daylight, before any body was about, 
to the same spot, and, finding the woman there again, 
inquired who and what she was. A conversation en- 
sued; and the woman was delighted, she said, to be- 
hold once again something that reminded her of her 
old employer. ‘As for the ministers of the present 
day,’ she observed, ‘they are good for nothing. 
When I went to prefer my claim for a pension, one 
called me Goody-two-shoes, and told me to go about 
my business.’ A government should never employ 
spies of the description generally chosen—men of a 
certain appearance and information, who may be en- 
abled to mix in genteel society : they are always known 
or suspected. My grandfather pursued quite a differ- 
ent plan. His spies were among such people as Log- 
magi—a hardy sailor, who would get at any risk into 
a port to see how many ships there were, and how 
many effective men—or a pedlar, to enter a camp— 
and the like. I repeat, spies should never be what 
are called gentlemen, or have the appearance of such ; 
for, however well they may be paid, some body else 
will always pay them better;—unless fortune should 
throw in your way a man of integrity, who, from loy- 
alty or love of his country, will adventure every thing 
for the cause he is engaged in: such a man is another 
sort of a thing !’ 


Of Mr. Pitt we are told :— 
“Mr. Pitt’s consideration for age was very marked. 


” 


He had, exclusive of Walmer, a house in the village, 
for the reception of those whom the castle could not 
hold. 
and a young duke arrived at the same time, and there 
happened to be but one room vacant in the castle, he 
would be sure to assign it to the senior; for it is better 
(he would say) that these young lords should walk 
home on a rainy night than old men: they can bear it 
more easily. 


If a respectable commoner advanced in years, 


Mr. Pitt was accustomed to say that he 
always conceived more favorably of that man’s under- 
standing who talked agreeable nonsense, than of his 
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who talked sensibly only; for the latter might come 
from books and study, while the former could only be 
the natural fruit of the imagination. Mr. Pitt was 
never inattentive to what was passing around him, 
though he often thought proper to appear so. On one 
occasion Sir Ed. K, took him to the Ashford ball to 
show him off to the yeomen and their wives. Though 
sitting in the room in all his senatorial seriousness, he 
contrived to observe every thing; and nobody (Lady 
Hester said,) could give a more lively account than he. 
He told who was rather fond of a certain captain; how 
Mrs. K. was dressed; how Miss Jones, Miss Johnson, 
or Miss Anybody, danced; and had all the minutie of 
the night, as if he had been no more than an idle look- 
er-on. He was not fond of the applause of a mob. 
One day, in going down to Weymouth, he was recog- 
nized in some town; and, whilst the carriage stopped 
to change horses, a vast number of people gathered 
round us; they insisted on dragging the carriage, and 
would do so for some time, all he could say. Oh, doc- 
tor! what a fright I was in! Mr. Pitt bore with cere- 
mony as a thing necessary. On some occasions I was 
obliged to pinch his arm, to make him not appear un- 
civil to people: ‘There’s a baronet,’ I would say, or, 
‘ That’s Mr. So-and-so.’ I never saw Mr. Pitt shed tears 
but twice.” 

Of Lord Chatham :— 

«“ Lord Chatham was a man of no merit, but of great 
luck. He used to keep people waiting and waiting 
whilst he was talking and breakfasting with others. 
He would keep his aide-de-camps till two or three in 
the morning. How often would the servant come in, 
and say supper was ready, and he would answer, ‘ Ah! 
well, in half an hour.” Then the servant would say, 
‘Supper is on the table ;’ and then it would be, ‘Ah! 
well, in a quarter of an hour.’ An aide-de-camp would 
come in with a paper to sign, and perhaps Lord Chat- 
ham would say, ‘Oh, dear! that’s too long; I can’t 
possibly look at it now: you must bring it to-morrow.’ 
The aide-de-camp would present it next day; and he 
would ery, ‘Good God! how can you think of bringing 
it now? don’t you know there’s a review to-day? 
Then, the day after he was going to Woolwich. 
‘Well, never mind,’ he would say; ‘have you got a 
short one? well, bring that.’ ” 

* * * “ 

“Some one—I suppose you—-sent me the ‘Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald.’ It is J who could give a true 
and most extraordinary history of all those transactions. 
The book is all stuff. The duchess (Lord Edward’s 
mother) was my particular friend, as was also his aunt: 
I was intimate with all the family, and knew that noted 
Pamela. All the books I see make me sick—only 
eatchpenny nonsense. A thousand thanks for the 
promise of my grandfather’s letters; but the book will 
be all spoilt by being edited by young men. First, 
they are totally ignorant of the polities of my grandfa- 
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ther’s age; secondly, of the style of the language usej 
at that period; and absolutely ignorant of his secre 
reasons and intentions, and the real or apparent footing 
he was upon with many people, friends and foes, | 
know all that from my grandmother, who was his sec. 
retary, and, Coutts used to say, the cleverest man of 
her time, in polities, business, &e. Even the late Lon 
Chatham, his son, had but an imperfect idea of all tha 
took place ; for he was either absent, or, when not so, 
taken up by dissipation.” 

To finish ; “‘ The Memoirs of a Peeress,” ascribed ty 
Lady C. Bury, was among the books sent to Lebanon, 
for Lady Stanhope ; and Dr. M. says: 

“T began reading it to her to-day. She was calm 
and composed. The history of events, so well known 
to her, seemed to afford her singular pleasure; and jt 
was evident that if she had always sought for amuse. 
ment in books, instead of spending her time in disci. 
plining incorrigible knaves and wenches, she might 
have found many happy hours even in the midst of 
sickness and solitude. Lady Hester had been looking 
into the book in the course of the day. ‘I do not think’ 
observed she, ‘that the heroine’s character is hers; it 
seems to me a fictitious one, made up partly of her own 
observations, partly of what has happened to herself: jf 
it is any body, it must mean Lady Caher. Perhaps 
Lady Charlotte’s husband writes the books, and she 
supplies the materials. The style is not that of a wo- 
man like her; she is more likely to set off on foot 
three or four miles to see how they ploughed at Abra, 
for example, like an active Scotch woman ; but as for 
writing a book, I think she was no more likely to do it 
than I am. I could not write a book, doctor, if you 
would give me the world. Ah! I could dictate a little 
to any body who wanted to write down a correct ac- 
count of circumstances that I know. I remember Lady 
Charlotte’s first going to court, and the effect was very 
much what she describes of Miss Mordaunt :—that is, 
somebody said, ‘She is too thin—very handsome to be 
sure, but too thin :’ and somebody else observed, that 
in a years’ time, when she filled out, she would be re- 
markably beautiful, which turned out to be the case. 
She was three years older than me; but she had such 
a hand and arm, and such a leg! she had beautiful hair 
too, gold color, and a finely shaped nose, and fine con- 
plexion. In about three years she all at once disap- 
peared from the beau monde: she married her cousin, 
who was poor, and was still Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
but always in uneasy circumstances. When he died, 
she travelled into Italy for the sake of educating her 
children, and there she married the tutor; some of those 
tutors are very good-looking men. There was a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of B , who married a tutor. To be 
sure they were carroty, although she was the prettiest; 
but the Duke would not see her for three years, and at 
last they gave him a living. One of the R family 
also married a tutor.’” 











attuned aright like a gentle symphony, and how much 


moral duty unfulfilled, and of social law disregarded! 


POOR WILL WITHERS. 
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To you, my dear nieces, who are now living, and 


are yet in the pride of youth and life, to you and to 
your daughters, should you ever marry, do I dedicate 
this sad but true story of beautiful Kate Stanley and 
poor Will Withers. As a warning do I bequeath it to 
you never to play upon a heart that truly loves you. 

‘ And now I think I hear you exclaim, “ Why dedi- 
cate a story of this kind to us? 


iS Sec. 
an of 
> Lord 
ll that 


Ot so, 


ibed to 
Had you not better 


ssi have told some tale of the kind to your nephews? 
They are more likely to break hearts than we girls. 
We have heard you say, dear aunt, that men do not 
often die for love, but you never said that girls did not.” 
“ All this may be very true, my dears; but listen to 
my warning tale, and then tell me, on your consciences, 
if it may not be of service to some of you. But, per- 
haps, after having heard it, you may say, ‘ This narra- 
tive never can bear upon us; it relates to persons in a 


s calm 
known 
and it 
amuse- 
1 disci- 
‘ might 
ridst of 
looking 
t think,’ 
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grade of life so different from that we move in.’ 
“True; but this story is a true one, and happened 
just as I tell it; human nature is the same in all gra- 
dations of rank—from the duchess to the dairymaid, 
from the duke to the dustman.” 

And you, my nephews, be not jealous, although this 
is dedicated to the female part of our family. 


1er own 
rself: if 
Perhaps 


; 1 she 
A“ Depend 


upon it, I shall find something equally applicable to 
you, when I am rummaging in my portfolio among my 
records of bygone occurrences. 
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But, indeed, young 
gentlemen and ladies, I cannot parley with you any 
longer, 80 shall take my leave of you for the present: 
and now to my story. 

John Stanley, the father of Kate, was a carpenter in 
a country town in the north of England, and Will’s 
father was a mason in the same place. 
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and masons in small country towns, in the eighteenth 
century, were very diflerent kind of persons from what 
they are in this “ building age.” 

generally honest, respectable men. 
Kate and Will were each the only child of their 
parents—at least, the only ones that lived. 


‘hey were poor, but 


the case. ‘ 
F Kate was 
had such 


tifal hait always lovely: when a baby, no one ever saw her 


without exclaiming, “ What a sweet creature!” “What 


fine com- ; 
a pretty little dear!’ being sure to express their admi- 


turd ration in some way or other. When she was about 
sampbell, four or five years old, none ever spoke of her but as 
“he died, “Pretty Kate Stanley,” and, when speaking to her, 
calling her “ Pretty Kate,” or “ Pretty-face.” 

Will was two or three years older than Kate, and 
from her birth might be said to love her. Hour after 
hour would he with his little hands rock her cradle, and, 
when she began to toddle about, how carefully would 
he lead her by the hand, crying, “Take care, Kitty 
dear; mind you don’t fall;”” and the lovely girl was as 
fond of him. “I want Willy !”’ was the first sentence 
the lisped. When she was eight or ten years old, they 
Went to the same school, about a mile from their homes, 
for only a garden separated their parents’ houses, and 
the school was at the end of the long, straggling street. 
Willy always carried her basket with her dinner for 
her, and brought her safe home in the evening. 
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BEAUTIFUL KATE AND POOR 


BY AUNT A- 


THE DYING HUSBAND.—-TO-MORROW. 


WILL WITHERS, 


THE STORY OF BEAUTIFUL KATE AND POOR WILL WITHERS. 


F. 

All the gossips in the place had foretold from their 
infancy that in time they would be “man and wife.” 
And what a handsome couple they would make! for 
His 


tenance was open and generous; and his eyes, beaming 


Will was a fine, noble, handsome boy. coun- 
with inexpressible good-nature, won the regard of all 
who looked on him. His dark, curling hair contrasted 
well with the ruddy hue of health which overspread his 
face. 

Beautiful Kate! how soon did you begin to practise 
the airs of a beauty, and tyrannize over poor Will! 
Even before they left school, the young flirt would not 
always let him walk by her side, or carry her basket, 
but would either carry it herself, or permit some other 
lad to do it. And how patiently did he bear all her 
little tormenting ways, though they made ghis heart 
ache! But then he always thought she loved him, 
and he could bear any thing from her. 

When she was sixteen, it was still worse. Some- 
times she behaved kindly to him, at others took every 
opportunity to vex him. For instance, when he was 
waiting to accompany her and her mother home from 
church, she would contrive to get out at the other door, 
and walk along with ‘I’om Barnes and his sister: in 
short, she had all the coquettish ways of a spoiled 
beauty. 

I will now endeavor to describe her face and per- 
son as she appeared at seventeen. In height she was 
rather above the middle size, and so finely formed, that 
she might have sat as a model for one of the Graces, 
She was delicately fair, and had a most lovely bloom ; 
a bloom that was like the soft, rich tint of the open- 
ing rose, and went and came with every emotion 
of her mind. Her hair was a light brown, soft and 
bright as silk; her teeth, mouth, and nose were the 
very perfection of beauty ; but her eyes—how can I 
describe her eyes! so tender and yet so roguish— 
in color rather darker than her hair; her eyelashes 
were very long and dark, and curled up towards her 
arched eyebrows, which were likewise darker than her 
hair. 

She also had that most rare beauty, a pretty hand 
and arm, for they had never been spoiled with hard 
labor. Her mother did the household work, while 
Kate spun, and made all their clothing, and knit all 
their stockings. She was an industrious girl: so lively, 
and, in general, so good-tempered, that she was the 
very doting piece of all the neighbors. 

Kate’s dress was a tammy gown of the finest texture, 
the color either a bright green or blue. She never 
would turn her hair over a roll, as the silk cushion was 
called that was then worn—no ; she wore it as she had 
done from early childhood, simply parted from the cen- 
tre, from whence it lay in glossy waves on her fair fore- 
head, and, being put back just below the temples, mingled 
with her hind hair, which, escaping from beneath her 
pretty little mob-cap, fell in rich natural ringlets on her 
neck. Her hat—all females then wore hats of the same 


shape (I believe they were called the milkmaid’s hat,) 
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the brim being of a moderate size, quite round, and 
altogether nearly flat, the crown not being more than 
an inch and a half high. Kate always trimmed hers 
with two rows of puffed ribbon. They were worn 
rather forward, and, instead of being tied under the 
chin, as at present, the ribbon that confined the sides 
down formed a bow at the back of the head ; and whose 
ribbon so smart as Kate’s! for every lad saved his money 
that he might bring pretty Kate a ribbon from the fair. 

Oh, Kate! lovely Kate! as thou wert fairest among 
women, so mightest thou have been one of the best and 
happiest, had it not been for that vile demon of coquet- 
ry, ever inciting thee to vex and torment him whom 
thou didst love beyond all others, and who did indeed 
love thee, not “ wisely, but too well.” 

At eighteen Kate was chosen queen of the May, and 
Will was chosen king. Seldom have there been seen 
so handsome a king and queen: for Will was as hand- 
some a man as Kate was a woman. She looked every 
inch a qugeen—for did not the young ladies at the Hall 
make her dress, and help to adorn her! and every one 
agreed that never before had there been (nor do I think 
there has since) so gay a May-day festival. There is 
no doubt it is remembered to this day by the Tickhill 
people, should any be now living who were present at 
it. 

The day was delightiul, and the procession, headed 
by the king and queen, was most beautiful. First in 
order was the music—the full band from Doncaster had 
arrived to grace the scene; immediately following it 
was carried the milk kit,* completely covered with 
lovely flowers. In that northern clime, it is true, flow- 
ers are not so bounteously supplied in the earlier part 
of spring, as in those enjoying a more congenial tem- 
perature; but the season was more than usually for- 
ward, and all the gardens in the neighborhood had been 
culled, and contributed their choicest produce. Many 
beautiful exotics were sent from the Hall conservatory, 
or greenhouse, as it was always called in those days. 
And then to see the plate shining amidst the flowers! 
There were curiously enchased cups, cream vases, 
cream jugs, and, in short, every article that could be 
thought of as used for the produce of the dairy ; and the 
whole so gracefully arranged, the flowers so well con- 
trasted, that it was more than guessed who had super- 


* A kitis a large wooden vessel, and, in the north of Eng- 
land (and perhaps other parts,) is used for carrying home the 
milk from the pastures. It is pretty much the shape of a 
bushel measure, and is large or small according to the number 
of the cows milked. It is perfectly white and smooth on the 
outside, being, I believe, usually made of ash. It has a short, 
upright handle on each side, and, whenever there is a May day 
procession, they take the largest and whitest kit they can pos- 
sibly procure, and contrive to fasten two smooth, pliant rods 
across each other over the top of the kit, rising about twelve 
inches in the centre. On these rods they tie flowers, so that 
it is altogether very much in the form ofa garland. As to the 
kit itself, it is, or ought to be, completely covered with flow- 
ers; they are fastened to ribbons, and tied on as they best 
may, either festooned fram the handles, or tied round the kit; 
and, if they cannot get sufficient natural flowers, they make 
up with artificial, and always borrow some handsome pieces 
of plate, which are intermingled with the ribbons and flowers, 
always taking care to hang the largest piece from the middle 
of the rods. And this is what they call a kit-dressing. 
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intended and directed that kit-dressing. Next after the 
kit came the king and queen, followed by @ select nu. 
ber of young men and maidens, all in their very | 
holiday costume, and each pair carrying a garland 
wreath alternately. 

A concourse of people had come from far and nea; 
to see the procession, and to be present at this antic). 
pated festival. 
laration seemed to take possession of every breast, an 


est 


and 


All was joyousness and gaiety. Ex}. 


the day was not more sunny than appeared the faces 
of all engaged in this interesting pageant. It Was. 
however, afterwards remembered that, as Kate walked 
by the side of Will, she could not forbear giving hi, 
many a sly look, as much as to say, “ Don’t be too sur 
of me yet.” After they had gratified all admiring eyes. 
and paraded and tired themselves to their hearts’ ‘ais 
tent, the king and queen and all the procession repaired 
to the Hall, by special invitation, to partake of refresh. 
ment, and conclude the evening with a dance on the 
lawn in front of the house. And, though I fain would 
linger yet awhile amidst this scene of beauty, love, and 
happiness, yet it may not be—TI dare not dwell too long 
on this bright scene of rural pleasure: delay as we may, 
time will not stay; and, although it is pleasant totes 
dulge in all the dreamy delights of bygone recollections, 
yet the longest day must have an end, which reminds 
me that I must now return to my story. They al! 
retired to their peaceful homes about ten o'clock, tho- 
roughly satisfied with their day’s pleasure. 

Soon after this Will urged his suit more boldly, 
when Kitty said, “ Dost thou think I'll ever marry ony 
one wi’ a deformed foot like thine? If thou couk’’s 
get rid o’ that deformity, I might think about it.” Now 
the deformity she quarrelled with was merely this: the 
large toe on one of his feet being bent, caused a rising 
up of the joint, which was seen through his shoe. Wil 
made no answer, but, the next morning, went into his 
father’s workshop, pulled off shoe and stocking, took a 
chisel and hammer, and, before any one was aware 
what he was going to do, struck off his toe just belore 
He then bound it up, and kept in 
doors until the stump was healed, begging that no per- 


the offending joint ! 


son would tell Kate what he had done, but, if she 
inquired after him, to say “he was not well.” At th 
end of a month he walked into Stanley’s house in 
new pair of shoes, and, going up to Kate, said that “he 
now trusted she would have him, as he had lost the 
deformed toe.’ She seemed much affected at the time, 
and every body thought that he would now soon carry 
off his prize. However, in less than a month, she told 
him she never would have him, and wondered how he 
could ever think she would. 

He left her in despair. He then went into lus 
father’s yard, and took two large stones, chiselled 
groove in each, went to the mill-dam, tied the stones 
round his neck, and jumped in. Poor, poor Will! A 
man saw him throw himself into the pool, but was # 
too great a distance to prevent him. His corpse ws 
not found until some hours afterwards. 


I have seen the place where he plunged in; 20’. 
though the rest of the stream is perfectly clear, ths" 
It is called “ Wills 


particular spot is black and turbid. 
Pool” to this day. 
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The coroner’s verdict was insanity. Six aged men, 
friends of his father, bore him to the grave, and six of 
his own young companions walked before, bearing a 
white garland. All said there never had been so beau- 
tiful a garland hung up in the church as that for him: 
it had a pair of white kid gloves suspended from the 
middle. 

It was entirely covered with white natural flowers: 
there were white roses, white pinks, white lilies, and 
white jasmine. 
the gloves kept constantly moving. 


They said poor Will did not rest, for 
I have watched 
them myself (for our pew had a full view of the gar- 
jands,) and it did appear as if it was so." 

And Kitty, what said she, when tidings of Will's 











* At Tickhill it was formerly customary, whenever young 
unmarried persons died, to hang up a white garland for them 
in the church. In the centre of the garland was placed a pair 
of white gloves; and if, after it was fixed, the gloves continued 
moving, it was decided that the dead person did not rest. The 
gothic arches that separate the main body of Tickhill church 
from the chancel are surmounted by a screen of beautiful oak 
carving, Which also fills up the inter spaces between the points 
of each arch: beneath these arches were suspended the gar- 
jands. I fear the custom has become obsolete, but I do indeed 
hope otherwise, for [ will own that there is a romantic, me- 
lancholy beauty about it which is exceedingly pleasing to my 
mind and imagination. 





THE 


The following touching stanzas are from the pen of the gifted Anw S. Srrruens. 


~ 


death reached her? At first she tried to brave it out: 


but it would not do. She never held her head up after, 
as folks said, but pined away, and would scarcely ever 
be persuaded to leave her room. There she sat, talk- 
ing to Will’s shoe ; though how she got it none could 
tell. Tears of bitter grief would course each other 
slowly down her pallid cheeks ; her eyes lost their lustre, 
but not their loveliness; for, even altered as she was, 
none could look on her without being struck at the beau- 
tiful ruin of what was once so very lovely, and with a 
sigh declare that “ Death had marked her for his own.” 

If she thought the church door was open, she would 
rush out, and, darting through it, fix her earnest gaze 
upon poor Will’s garland, and, stretching forth her still 
beautiful hands, cry, “ Rest thee, Willy, rest thee! I 
am coming to thee; and then I know that thou wilt 
rest!” And she did indeed soon follow him; for, on 
that very day twelvemonth that poor Will Withers 
was buried, was beautiful Kate, the pride of Tickhill, 
borne to her grave ; and they hung up a garland for her 
close by Will's, and strange to say, the gloves in Will’s 
never moved after. 1 suppose that Kitty’s garland ob- 
structed some trifling current of air, that used to move 
them. However, be that as it may, the garlands now 
rest; and peace and rest to thee, poor Will! and to 
beautiful Kitty, peace ! 


n 


DYING HUSBAND. 


For truthful tenderness 


they are seldom equalled by our Magazine poets :— 


Dearest, I’m dying! bend thee down 
One little moment by my bed, 
And let the shadow of thy brow 
Fall gently on my aching head. 


O, raise me up, and let me feel 
Once more the beatings of thy heart, 
And press thy lips again to mine, 
Before in midnight death we part. 


Nay, tremble not, but fold me close, 
Pillowed upon thy own dear breast ; 

I fain would let my struggling soul 
Pass forth to its eternal rest. 


She stoops, and on her bursting heart, 
His drooping head is resting now, 
While white and trembling fingers part 
The damp hair from his palid brow. 


And there upon his cold white front, 
With quivering lips the kiss was given, 

And pressed as if *twould draw him back, 
Back from the very gates of Heaven. 


There, like a dying bird, his soul 
Lay panting out its quiv’ring life ; 
And still his almost lifeless arms 


Clung fondly to his pale young wife. 


One look he gave her, and it seemed 
An angel had from Heaven above 
Shaded with wings of tenderness 


The troubled fountain of his love. 


A holy smile came o’er his face, 
As moonlight gleaming over snow ; 
One struggling breath—one faint embrace, 
And lifeless he is lying now. 


TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow ! To-morrow ! 
How sickness and sorrow 
Will too surely follow 

The dawning of day! 


Some will be dying here, 

Some will be sighing here, 

Some will be crying here, 
For friends far away! 





Fathers and mothers, too, 

Sisters and brothers, too, 

Husbands and lovers, too, 
Will long rue the day. 


For riches are fleeting here, 

Happiness seldom here, 

Death, too, is ever near, 
While all appears gay. 
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HOW GLAD WITH SMILES. 
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How glad with smiles the vernal morn! How gay the dew bespang - 
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The black-bird warbles on the b 
The milk-maid sings beside her 
The mower, up with early daw1 


To muse the praises of content. 


Prepares to fleece the covered lawn ; 
Whilst I this lovely vale frequent, 
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Mine are the joys of peace and health, 
And sure I want no greater wealth; 
No wrong desires my soul infest, 

Nor dwells ambition in my breast. 
Heaven, all such follies to prevent, 


Framed all my thoughts to calm content. 
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